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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“And the Life Everlasting” 


N a previous issue we called attention to an inspiring 
book,* ‘And the Life Everlasting,’ by John 
Baillie. We spoke of the author’s breadth, in- 

sight, literary skill and religious faith. That there are 
circles in which such a book will be welcomed is in- 
dicated by the fact that it is ““A Religious Book Club 
Selection.” 

To try to induce the majority of religious liberals 
to read a book of this kind is love’s labor lost. ‘They 
take pride in being concerned with this world and not 
with the next. We pointed out that John Baillie in 
this book made as fine a statement of the glory of 
work in this present world as we have seen, but that 
at the same time he indicated clearly that it would 
not be a false move for the church to take some in- 
terest in these fundamental religious problems and 
become a little more “other worldly.” 

When we state that he bases faith in immortality 
on a prior faith in God and in man as a child of God, 
some will simply shrug their shoulders and say “old 
stuff.” So it is, so old that it is almost timeless. 
But his method and his approach are new, and his 
independence and courage are like a breath of moun- 
tain air. 

“If it be true,” he says, ‘‘that love, instead of 
being an accidental animal impulse, thrown up with 
countless other such accidents in the march of evo- 
lution, is the universe’s own ultimate principle of 
coherence, so that when we love one another the uni- 
versal pattern is as it were shining through within us, 
then plainly what love finds desirable has some rele- 
vance to what is real.” 

When we become aware of the deeper meaning of 
our human loves, the desire for immortality will turn 
little by little into a conviction of its reality. And 
yet this is only a beginning. Our capacities of loving 
must be further developed. “It is not enough to 
realize that when we love one another a Universal 
Lover is dwelling within us; we must go on to love 
this Universal Lover for His own sake. Thus are we 
led into a still more secret citadel of the soul.” 

The history of the development of the idea of 
immortality in this book will be new to many readers. 

In countless sermons we speak of the relation 

*And the Life Everlasting. By John Baillie. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 


Charles 


between religion and the longing and hope of primitive 
people for immortality. That ghostly after world of 
early times can hardly be classified under religion, ac- 
cording to John Baillie. It is a phenomenon of psy- 
chology. What a picture he gives of such phenomena 
in his chapter, “A Tale—and Some Comments,” 
Hebrew and Greek ideas as well as earlier ones. And 
the best comment is, ‘“The interest of religion is not 
primarily in the indestructibility of the finite but in 
the fellowship of the Infinite.”’ 

The preparation for the Christian hope of immor- 
tality may have been in Greece and Israel, but “‘the 
consummation of it is inseparably linked with the 
name of Jesus Christ.” 

Not by a contemplation of their own souls or the 
thought of their own death, did the followers of Jesus 
attain to the immortal hope, but by the experience of 
one whom they loved above all others. “He it is 
who hath abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light.”” When some of us hear the time- 
honored text quoted or the magnificent sentences of 
the Te Deum, we may once more feel inclined to drop 
the book, but if we do we shall miss the whole point. 

‘Because he lives we shall live.” That is merely 
a description of how faith came. No faith in a general 
resurrection gave the disciples faith in the immortality 
of Jesus, but faith in his immortality brought faith in 
the general resurrection. 

But how did faith in the immortality of Jesus 
come? It came because Jesus had led them into a 
vastly deeper spiritual experience than any dealing 
with the future. Jesus had given them “the clue to 
the infinite mystery.’’ They believed that in the love 
that filled the heart of Christ and sent him to his 
death “the universal pattern was shining through.” 
“Because they knew that God was in the love of Christ 
they knew it would last forever.” 

Kindly and yet unflinchingly Dr. Baillie deals 
with some of the misunderstandings of the ground of 
the Christian hope. Faith that Jesus was alive was not 
the sole original root of the Christian hope. We can- 
not trace that hope to empiric evidence of appearances 
after death. We must not say that “later disciples 
must believe because the first disciples saw.” Dr. 
Baillie summons a great cloud of witnesses high in the 
councils of the church who point out the error of mak- 
ing “the disciples’ ocular vision of the resurrected body 
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of Christ the sole and sufficient basis of the Church’s 
faith in his and our continued life with God.” 

It was faith in the risen Christ which gave the 
disciples the vision, but that is not saying that they 
2reated the vision. ‘““To say that I cannot see a cer- 
tain star without lenses does not mean that the lenses 
create the star.” 

There are three strong, inspiring chapters with 
which we have not space to deal: ‘“The Logic of Hope,” 
“The Nature of Eternal Life,’ ‘Strangers and Pil- 
grims.”’ Suffice it to say that Dr. Baillie takes a good 
look at his major and his minor premises. His 
definition of religion is rather stiffening to the back- 
bone of folk becoming used to hearing religion defined 
in terms as loose as “any aspiration.” “‘I shall say 
that the experience of religion consists in the percep- 
tion of the supreme goodness, or loveliness, or friendli- 
ness, or trustworthiness of the ultimate nature of 
things.” 

And the standpoint that he takes shows clearly 
in this: “At the heart of religion lies this significant 
paradox, that it is only by coming to care more about 
God than about either our own character or our own 
destiny that either our character can be transformed 
or our'destiny in any wise foretokened. The trans- 
ference of attention from self to God is the secret both 
of self-conquest and of hope.” 

A word of warning to our readers: This book is 
not for folks of ‘‘teen age” unless they are above the 
average. It is not literature of the “Gates Ajar’” 
level. It is a series of lectures to theological students 
—absolutely clear, in beautiful English, but not 
simple. And yet it is vastly more simple than most 
of the discussions of immortality. 

* * 


THAT SAVAGE ONSLAUGHT ON US 


AVAGE as it seems to us, there is this to be said 
for the letter published last week entitled ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility for Liquor Control,’ and signed 

“A Dry.” It is frank, honest, clear. We prefer to 
have people speak out. And we should be gentle in 
our judgment of folks who feel “defeated,” ‘“un- 
happy,” deserted by those who ought to have helped 
them as they have labored not for themselves but for 
all of us. 

We should like to point out to our correspondent 
that there are many “drys,” to use his own phrase, 
although we detest the terms “wet” and “dry,” who 
believe in prohibition and yet consider it a mistake 
from the standpoint of sound political science and a 
mistake from the standpoint of tactics to put pro- 
hibition into the Federal Constitution. Thousands 
of them labored to make dry laws a success. And there 
are believers in abstinence but not in prohibition who 
labored to make the dry laws a success. And there 
are believers in temperance but not in either ab- 
stinence or prohibition who labored to make the dry 
laws a success. We ourselves believe in temperance 
for those whose conscience approves it, in abstinence 
for those whose conscience approves it (and we are 
one), in prohibition for areas where it can be made to 
work, and in other methods of control for the other 
areas,and we gave our influence and the influence of 
our paper to strict enforcement of the prohibition laws. 


But why has the eighteenth amendment been 
repealed? Not primarily because “‘wets’’ demanded it, 
but because drys by the hundreds of thousands be- 
lieved that the amendment was doing incalculable 
damage to the country and preventing adequate con- 
trol of a dangerous business. 

We think that we have a right to expect the drys 
to stand by and help control the liquor business. We 
honor them by that expectation. We assume that 
they still think more of the country than of having 
their own way. Any assumption on our part that 
they would say, ‘I don’t care how bad things get,”’ or 
“It is your show, not mine,” would be an insult to the 
Christian sense and spirit which have engaged in this 
fight for a sober nation andrace. 

If on principle they are absolutely against the 
government employing the method of license or the 
method of heavy taxation, or any other method of 
limiting the business, we have no right to ask them to 
go against their principles, but we do have a right to 
show them if possible that this is a narrow view, and 
that the closed mind is a dangerous mind in church 
or state. 

But even if we fail here, there are approaches to 
a solution in which we can work together. We can 
work together in temperance instruction. We can 
work together to propagate a religion in which boys 
and girls will be trained to think not of themselves 
first but of the common good. We can work together 
in the study of psychology, anthropology, racial habits 
and inheritances, and community standards, without 
which no permanent solution can be reached. And we 
can work together to deepen in our own hearts and in 
the hearts of men everywhere love for God and all of 
His children. 


* * 


THE QUAKERS DON’T QUIT 

E have received some interesting literature 

about the work that the Quakers and the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches are doing in the 

coal areas. No wonder that Eleanor Roosevelt, 

niece of the great Theodore and wife of the President, 

backs this work up in a strong letter. She has brains 

and experience enough to know the gold from the dross 
in charity. 

The truth is that ‘“‘many Americans have never 
learned the tragic facts behind coal, the miners and 
their blighted lives. Away back in war days miners 
made good wages, for coal was in great demand, and 
hundreds of new mines were opened. Hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans left farms and schools 
and homes, and crowded into the hills and valleys of 
mining areas. After a few years many mines were 
closed down, for oil and water power reduced the de- 
mand. Then the depression completed the ruin. 
Now these stricken multitudes are in great want. 
They are suffering, hoping and waiting! If they and 
their hungry children came to your table, you couldn’t 
eat a bite until they had eaten their fill. They'll never 
come, but you can send to them.” 

The National Government has stepped in to take 
the brunt of the relief work, but the Quakers still carry 
on in order to provide medicine, clothing, milk for 
nursing mothers and under-nourished children. There 
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are hundreds of weak children in miserable shacks who 
need personal service. 

If we had one of them before us, we should respond. 
How about using our imagination a bit? Olive Van 
Horn of 105 E. 22d St., New York, is the treasurer of 
this work. She sends us a picture of a half-grown lad 
and his mother. Says the lad: ”’She worries too much. 
But I tell her not to worry. Help will come.’’ Some 
of us ought to heep that lad’s faith bright. 


7K ** 


THE METHODISTS CHALLENGE THE N. R. A. 


HE Methodist Federation for Social Service has 
come out against the N. R. A., not because it 
thinks it is mismanaged or may not bring back 

business prosperity, but because it doubts whether 
continuous progress toward the full social ideal of 
Christianity can be made “within the framework of 
a decaying capitalist economy.” 

This is not the voice of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Methodist Federation for Social Service 
is no more the voice of Methodism than the Univer- 
salist Commission for Social Service is the voice of 
Universalism. Any subordinate commission may utter 
the convictions of the majority, or may not. 

In the case of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service it is courageous speaking and frank speaking. 
There is no beating about the bush. This organization 
is out “‘to abolish the profit system and to develop the 
classless society based upon the obligation of mutual 
service.” 

We believe that there is much more hope of in- 
ducing men to use profits wisely and to be content 
with just profits, than to change the system 

We believe also that there is much more danger 
to liberty and mutual helpfulness in class domination 
than in our evolving capitalistic system. 

And one advantage of our position is that we can 
rejoice over progress and not mourn because of it. 

* k 


THE SHERIFF AND THE GOVERNOR 


HE sheriff lies in the hospital, battered and beaten 
“about the head,”’ still alive after facing death 
to do his duty and keep his oath. 

The Governor, his official chief, head of all the 
law enforcement agencies of the state, gloats over the 
lynching, congratulates the town, and promises to 
pardon the members of the mob. 

Why should not this Governor now remove this 
wounded, battered, beaten sheriff for resisting the 
mob? We suspect that this would be a little too raw, 
even for a character like Rolph. 

But what is the opinion concerning the Governor 
held by the sheriff? We doubt if he will utter it, but 
in all human probability it is the opinion that any 
courageous official would hold of a traitor and a 
coward. Sheriff Emig might well say: “I have some 
respect for the lynchers, especially for the friends of 
Brooke Hart, but I have no respect for the Governor. 
When I was in a hole and called on him for help, he 
refused, and now says that he stayed in the state to 
see that no one else sent help. We belonged to one 
team entrusted with the job of law enforcement, and 
the captain of the team went yellow. Well, we will 
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go on enforcing the laws, but we will get a new cap- 
tains 

It was a great chance that California had. The 
murderers and kidnapers had been run down in a 
hurry. Stern justice was sure to be meted out. Then 
the infuriated citizens broke over and took the law 
into their own hands. It is entirely understandable. 
The thought of a broken-hearted father and mother 
and of the cruel details of one of the worst crimes in 
history were overpowering. We can look with pity on 
them all. 

But as we contemplate the figure of that brazen 
glad-hander in the State House, the shadowy forms of 
Arnold and Iscariot acquire dignity. 

* * 


BUYING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


HE Book Department of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House will purchase and deliver any- 
where any book published. We cannot ad- 

vertise in these pages all the books of the different 
publishing houses, but in our Book Review department 
and in editorial book reviews we have called attention 
to many of them. 

Our book store at 16 Beacon Street makes the 
regular dealers’ profit on the books sold. Here is one 
way to help the Universalist Publishing House. We 
believe that the mail order part of this work can be 
greatly built up. It costs our people not one cent to 
cooperate in this way. We urge you to buy your 
Christmas books from your own book store and pub- 
lishing house. 

*k *k 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We should have made plain in our story, “A 
Great Debate on Religion,” Christian Leader, Novem- 
ber 25, that the Monday Club and not the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union were the hosts of the Universalist 
ministers. Also that the suggestion that Universal- 
ists attend came first from the Universalists them- 
selves, for two reasons: (a) their own program failed; 
(b) Call was announced to speak on “The Univer- 
salist General Convention.’””’ No Universalist felt 
that he had been coldly received, but the larger group 
of Unitarian ministers in Great Boston inadver- 
tently was put in the light of having failed to turn out 
to greet their guests. This was not true. 


Recently we gave away the last of the fifty million 
mark government notes which we picked up in Ger- 
many in the period of inflation—mute reminders of 
the ruin of all middle-class Germans. 


The American people as a whole accept the recog- 
nition of Russia for what it is, inevitable, right, im- 
portant, but neither the beginning of the millennium 
nor a step toward anarchy. 


Two hundred years of Old Trinity Church in 
the city of Boston. Two hundred years of vital re- 
ligious work. 


Recognize Cuba. Give the new regime a chance. 
All we are doing now is to encourage counter revolu- 
tions. 
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The Ordination Paper of A. William Loos---I 


In the Congregational Fellowship, the custom pre- 
vails of calling a council to pass on the ordination and 
installation of ministers. This council is composed 
usually of representatives of neighboring Congrega- 
tional churches, but it is not unusual to have men of 
another denomination as members. The candidate 
reads a paper to this council in which he gives his re- 
ligious experience and states his beliefs. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Dwight Bradley, one 
of his professors, we have secured a copy of the ordina- 
tion paper of A. William Loos, a graduate of Carleton 
College, Minn., and of Andover-Newton Seminary, 
Massachusetts, at a council in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Waltham, Sept. 26, 1933. We publish 
this paper (in two parts) not only because it is able and 
interesting, but because it shows the remarkable 
progress in theological thinking and statement now 


taking place. 
The Editor. 


sa T’T TUDES on the part of parents have a way 
s| of being carried over to their children. As 
f © I look back now into the past I see that I 
ke must have been influenced profoundly by 
the attitude of my mother toward the world, which 
was fundamentally the religious outlook; for my 
mother believed in God without feeling it necessary 
because of such faith to assume a defensive mien 
toward the world. She lives not as in the Presence of 
God; she lives 2m the Presence of God—through 
Christ, I should add, for the Master to her is ever the 
Great Companion in all experiences. 

My father invested his life on the home mission 
field. In addition to his active life in a number of 
frontier communities, he was ever the scholar; and he 
returned to school for graduate work in 1916 when his 
children were already in the grammar schools. Fresh 
from his study and ready to return to the active field, 
he was stopped in 1917 by this country’s entrance into 
the war. He wasa pacifist, and it was not possible for 
him to enter a parish where he would be compelled 
to preach war. Later on he returned to active pas- 
toral work. My father is elemental in his thinking 
and acting, having been enabled to escape the prison 
of a veneered sophistication which incarcerates most 
people in our day. Always he has been vital, and I 
marvel today at the vitality which pulses through him. 
I think of him as one who in truth has been a minister 
of Christ, never ashamed of the Gospel. 

Thus my immediate heritage: religious, Christian, 
spiritual. 

During childhood and youth I wag given a 
thorough Christian training which apparently did not 
“take” very well, and my religion was entirely matter- 
of-fact and conventional. In adolescence, however, 
events began to occur which started the formulating 
of a world view. Through high school and in the two 
years I was in the business world before entering col- 
lege, I managed to work at cross purposes with many 
of the dictums of society; and the hand of the estab- 
lished order fell heavily upon me so often that when I 
entered college I had built up an attitude of obstinate 

resistance against the world. I was on the defensive 
before the world of men at all times. Already I was 


afraid of the world, disgruntled at it, tired of it, and 
ready to leave it. 

The next step was logically in order as I entered a 
sophisticated collegiate atmosphere. Here I became 
cynical and bitter, and an ardent supporter of the 4-A 
organization. 

But at the end of my sophomore year in college 
I was sent as a student worker into the western prairies 
of South Dakota. That I should have chosen such an 
occupation for my summer was unusual, for I had 
come to turn away from institutional religion and all 
its activities. Moreover, I had developed a decided 
antipathy to the ministry, due partly, possibly, to the 
fact that for some time it had been tacitly taken for 
granted that I was to carry on the ministerial tradi- 
tion of the family. Just why I went to South Dakota 
I cannot say, unless it was that I was eager enough to 
see a new section of country and thought of the sum- 
mer as having some possibilities of being not entirely 
void of adventure. In South Dakota I was thrown 
right into the middle of a larger parish and left in 
charge. By the end of the summer I had learned much 
about human nature. But, above all, I had begun to 
see a need in people. The most obvious need was that 
for bread and something in life to relieve its drabness 
and monotony, something to color life and give it zest. 
There was a deeper need, but as yet I did not see it. 

The following summer I worked in a larger parish 
in the sandhills of western Nebraska, and the one 
after that, in the coal-mining region of southeastern 
Kentucky. My summer in Kentucky was the link 
between my college and seminary days, and valuable 
it was. There in the coal mines the need of the people 
was burned into me: once more the need for bread was 
apparent in the faces and bodies of children and adults; 
there was also the need for something to break the 
awful routine of 

Forenoon, and afternoon, and night! Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night! Forenoon and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself— 


something besides the cheapest kind of movies, the 
licentiousness of amusement halls, and the excitement 
of feuds and shooting brawls; and of course there was 
the need for social betterment—sanitation, civic or- 
der, and industrial justice. 
God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even You'd tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if You wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 


The eternal need of man to find his counterpart in the 
immensities of the cosmos: the I am in man seeking 
the great I Am in the universe. The need of man to 
know without the peradventure of a doubt that his 
struggle in this world is not a lonely one. 

As I entered the seminary I carried with me from 
college days still my defensive attitude toward the 
world about me and still some of the cynicism which 
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had so enthralled me I had not been able to break 
away from it. But my summer experiences had di- 
rected me to the theological school, and my contacts 
with groups of people close to the elemental in life— 
the earth as used for farming and asa place for digging 
after buried black treasure—and seeing these people’s 
needs had opened up to me the possibilities of the 
ministry as a profession. But I still looked upon the 
minister’s work chiefly as a social and ethical agency, 
not as a religious. My quest for Reality in life had 
just started. 

Two other summer experiences during my semi- 
nary course might be mentioned. The first, a summer 
at the Worcester State Hospital, opened to me the 
work of the minister with individuals; the second, 
another summer in the Kentucky coal fields just after 
the place had been torn asunder by strikes and labor 
difficulties of all kinds, impressed on me the fact that 
the eyes of institutional religion today need to be 
opened again and again to the corruptions in the social 
order, even as in the days of Amos. This two-fold 
experience gave me background and perspective, show- 
ing me the danger of stressing either the social or the 
individual gospel to the exclusion of the other. 

Deeper and more fundamental, however, was the 
process of gradual develpment through seminary days 
which transformed into living Realities what previous- 
ly had been only conventional and cold theological 
phrases. So the Ultimate Reality of philosophy be- 
came a personal God, a Father whose heart pulses 
through the universe, whose spirit, if it fills man, can 
remake him. Christ was no longer a myth, developed 
through the centuries as the center of a cult; but he 
became a living Person, a Comrade, so that, as Luther 
put it, “he may not only be Christ, but a Christ for 
you and for me, and that what is said of him, and what 
he is called, may work in us.’”’ The Church became 
not just another organization set in society to keep 
up a certain standard in civilization, but was an or- 
ganism, literally the body of Christ—an organism 
made up of cooperating members each of whom sought 
with all his might to establish in the world of men the 
visible expression of the kingdom of God, the making 
actual in time-space of that realm of the Spirit which 
men finally are coming to know as the real world. 

A statement of my religious faith and my theo- 
logical belief falls naturally into three parts: one about 
God, another about Jesus, the Christ, and a third 
about the Church. 

When thinking about God, my mind reverts 
again and again to the ancient concepts of Being and 
Becoming, the seeming paradox always present when 
men have puzzled about the nature of Ultimate Real- 
ity. How can the Ultimate we call God be on the one 
hand Being with objective reality and on the other a 
dynamic force in the universe? How can God be per- 
fect without being static? Or how can God be ul- 
timate if He is in the process termed Becoming? The 
traditional Christian conception brings together these 
two ideas in the doctrines of transcendence and im- 
manence; God is in the world, above the world, and 
works through the world. 

Indubitably certain abiding principles in the 
universe, impressed upon man by his every experience, 
make valid the hypothesis that there is Being in the 
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universe, Being which has permanence, which haS 
always been and always will be, Being which is im- 
mutable. The hypothesis is that God is. In so far as 
man can project his spatial and temporal ideas through 
and beyond the realm of time and space, so far can 
he gain an inkling of the essence of Being in God. 

God, however, is also Becoming. We may think 
of God as moving through eternity, one tiny medium 
of which is time-space. Without Becoming, God 
could not be creative; without creativity, God would 
be static. A static God would not be God, since He 
would be imperfect; and in the realm of eternity, Be- 
ing and imperfection are incompatible. I think of 
God’s “primordial nature” as the Being element, and 
His manifestatons in our world as the Becoming ele- 
ment. These two elements interact so continuously 
that God could not have completion without either. 

When we ascribe personality to God, we use a 
term which expresses that which is highest in the hu- 
man estimation. Through the revelation of God in 
the minds of man throughout the ages, the achieving 
of self-realized personality has been emphasized as 
the greatest attainment of man. If, then, the influ- 
ence of the universal principles which actuate all hu- 
man endeavor rate personality as highest, personality 
well may be ascribed to God, whose essence in part 
lies in these same principles. 

Personality has many ramifications. First there 
is intelligence, which finds its expression in purposive 
activity in the universe. We may or may not say 
that there has been and is a plan in the universe; but 
we cannot gainsay the fact that in the unfolding of 
history, aS we view it in its entirety, there has been a 
growth, a distinct evolution, which has been ordered, 
and which apparently has not been without some pur- 
pose, since it has in no way been aimless. This pur- 
posive activity at once leads us to the fact of creativity 
in God. Creation in the universe is His self-expres- 
sion. Whereas the creativity of man lies in his ability 


to convert potentialities into actualities, the creativity 


of God lies in His ability to form these very poten- 
tialities. So Whitehead speaks of God as the “organ 
of novelty, aiming at intensification.” The novelty, 
as I see it, is in the potentialities; the intensification is 
in the actualities which man creates. Man’s endeavors 
are the final expressions of God’s efforts. God as the 
organ of novelty, God as the creative agent—here we 
see the Becoming element in God; here is the essence 
of a dynamic force. 

Another element in personality is trustworthiness. 
One of the paramount facts in the universe is its de- 
pendability. There are laws or principles which have 
universal validity, and man bases his life patterns on 
them. Thus is God trustworthy. This is the Being 
element in God. These principles are unchangeable; 
they have never been known to mutate. Man de- 
pends on them; the very existence of the universe de- 
pends on them. And because of these constant fac- 
tors in the universe, man has a basis for his life and has 
a trust in God. 

But at times man fails to understand these unal- 
terable principles, or, understanding them, fails to 
bring his spatial and temporal activities into accord 
with them. Then man sins. For in a world based on 
order, sin is the irregular; in a world guided by intelli- 
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gence, sin is unreasonable; in a world where human be- 
ings feel a lure for the Best, sin gravitates downward, 
away from this ideal; in a world where human desires 
are to find natural expressions, sin is perversion; in a 
world of free-will, sin is bondage; in a world where God 
is, sin is blindness to His Presence. When man sins, 
he suffers, since he cannot act contrary to universal 
principles without being hurt. But if man suffers, God 
suffers too, because the ends toward which He expects 
man to strive are not being realized or are being only 
partially realized by means which are contrary to His 
Being, which we recall consists in the principles through 
which the universe moves. Yet through such suffering 
man triumphs ultimately, because as he suffers he is 
learning more about the basic laws upon which he must 
order his life if he is to achieve self-realization, which 
means that the God-essence in himself has been ful- 
filled. The learning process, we know, is always tied 
up intimately with pain. So there is bound to be 
much suffering connected with man’s continuous at- 
tempt to find his place in a universe he is only begin- 
ning to understand. Man cannot reach the top of the 
mountain without enduring the rigor and struggle 
of the climb. ‘Redemption through suffering” is the 
phrase which expresses the idea—an idea which was 
brought to life by Jesus on a cross. In addition to all 
this, there is much suffering in the world the cause 
and meaning of which we cannot even begin to com- 
prehend. 

As we try to search out God with our minds and 
name various attributes we ascribe to Him, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that He is much more than the 
sum of these attributes. Any portrayal of the nature 


of God is inadequate, for there is an element in God 
which is and mayhaps must remain a mystery. Otto 
rightly calls this element ‘‘mystertwm tremendum’’—a 


_ tremendous, inexpressible mystery. This is the quality 


in God which awes and fascinates man: awes him be- 
cause it is non-understandable to his rational nature, 
fascinates because, though unknown, ineffable, in- 
tangible, it ever lures him. It is an element ‘“‘wholly 
other” than man, overpowering in its majesty, vital 
in its urgency. Making contact with this mystery 
gives to some few men the dynamic urge and power to 
achieve what to others seems impossible. Through 
this quality real prayer and vital worship originate. 
It is at once the quality most vast and most intimate 
for man. This element can only be felt by man, felt 
by his whole being, passionately and overwhelmingly 
felt. 

Man has constructed for himself a concept of 
God’s purpose in the world: the kingdom of God. 
This conception has social, ethical, and religious im- 
plications. In the building of this concept, man has 
had revealed to him by God certain ideas through the 
medium of individual experiences. The revelation of 
God is objective, but it has meaning for man only as 
he makes it subjective. Revelation is the method God 
uses to make known His purpose to men. Thus the 
kingdom of God may be thought of as having objective 
validity; but it is only as man makes the realization of 
the kingdom in time-space a subjective experience 
that the kingdom can be drawn from the potentialities 
of eternity into the actualities of the realm of man. 
Only thus can the creative potentialities of God be 
made realities for man. 


World Understanding--A Forward Look’ 


Fred B. Smith 


mT is just possible that this topic may seem a 
little vague and incomplete, but there are a 
few obvious facts about which there cannot 
pe” §~= he dispute. 

Fact No. I. The world is in the midst of the 
greatest struggle in history to secure world under- 
standing. If any verification of this rather strong 
statement is necessary it might be found first of all in 
the growth of societies working in this field. Some 
’ time ago, as chairman of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, I made a rather careful study of 
such organizations in the United States. I found that 
we have at least seventy-five working upon a national 
or federal basis. These include the organizations 
within the various religious bodies—Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews. And a little later, in a tour around 
the world in which I visited twenty-two nations, I 
found in every one of them all the way from ten to 
twenty-five federal societies organized for the purpose 
of promoting international cooperation and good-will, 
and I very gladly add here in view of current discus- 
sions, that one of the strongest of these was in Ger- 
many. In other words, the whole world is being organ- 
ized to develop world understanding and cooperation. 


{| 
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*An address at the Thursday evening meeting of the General 
Convention at Worcester. 


In the second place, if you want to verify this 
statement still further, it is found in the growth of 
implements which have been developed in the last 
fifteen years for extending world understanding and 
developing international cooperation—leagues, courts, 
boards of arbitration, commissions, treaties, pacts, 
etc., have been organized. However serious may be 
the incidental difficulties and discouragements, a 
broad view of the crusade for this cause in the last 
fifteen years gives encouragement. 

Fact No. II. This movement for world under- 
standing already referred to is now recognized every- 
where by everybody of sound judgment as the most 
important question on earth. The fact is that the 
serious-minded people are convinced that nothing 
else matters much as compared to this necessity for 
world understanding and concert of action among the 
races and nations of the world. Those who have 
studied history and have grasped something of the 
deeper elements of the unhappy years since 1918, which 
reached the zenith of human distress and anguish in 
the years from 1929 on, are fully aware of the fact 
that practically all this woe and distress and suffer- 
ing and all economic disorder can be traced to the 
penalties of the World War. And they are also con- 
vinced that there is no normal, permanent recovery 
from this condition except through world understand- 
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ing and international cooperation, which alone can 
give a guarantee that we will not have another cata- 
elysm of that kind in another quarter of a century. 
The superior judgment of the world has come to this 
conclusion, that we have but a single alternative in 
the future: world understanding or international co- 
operation, or world destruction so far as our present 
civilization is involved. 

Fact No. III. It is of supreme importance to 
have a sound diagnosis or philosophy of the war perils 
of the future. We need not be reminded that in hu- 
man activities where better conditions are sought for 
nothing is more perilous or disastrous than error in 
diagnosis. 

; One man, as he looks into the future, puts entire 
emphasis upon the question of reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments. This can be easily understood 
and this element can hardly be over-stated. Perhaps 
nothing better can be said than to cite that at one 
point at least the economists are in agreement to the 
effect that about five billion dollars, one billion pounds, 
are now being expended to pay the bills of past wars, 
keep up the present machine and get ready for the 
next one, and this when every major nation on earth 
is on the verge of economic bankruptcy and when the 
people cry for relief from this unspeakable burden. 
The desperate clutch of the militarists of all of the 
larger nations is so terrific that they seem to be able 
to frustrate and defeat all the best plans being made. 
I do not want to be accused of an omnibus condemna- 
tion of all leaders of the armies and the navies, for 
among them there have been many of the greatest ex- 
ponents of peace and of the severest condemnation of 
war as a method of adjusting international difficulties. 
No finer illustrations of this type can be found than 
in the life and record and utterances of the late Field 
Marshal Robertson, and of General Allenby, and of 
the late Major General Henry T. Allen, famous as 
the leader of the Army of Occupation in Germany. 
But after due allowance is given for these we may as 
well know that they are the exception to the great 
military cult who are doing their utmost to defeat any 
move toward the reduction of armaments and the 
burden of taxation. Their jobs are at stake, they love 
their uniforms, they love the social amenities that go 
with their titles, and therefore it is not strange that 
this man puts the reduction of armaments question 
first in his diagnosis. 

Another man looking into the future puts great 
stress upon the perils in extreme nationalism in this 
new made world which the scientists have very sud- 
denly passed over to us. This must always be an ex- 
ceedingly delicate question to deal with, for that man 
is a poor citizen who does not love his own country 
more than he loves any other. For myself I want to 
say that I have no sympathy for the man who is al- 
ways abusing his own country, but I wonder if it is 
true that a man cannot love his own country deeply 
and at the same time wish for every other people and 
for other nations every good thing which he hopes for 
in his own land. But there is ample ground for this 
second man’s position in the diagnosis, and we may as 
well face the fact that if the nations are in the future to 
proceed building up nationalism upon the arguments 
which have been in vogue in other generations, then 


war is inevitable. For the very theory upon which 
his “100 per cent patriotism” is builded is that the 
supreme power is when a man is willing to fight and 
die for his country. Nothing more superb upon this 
point has come to my attention than a paragraph in 
one of the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI in which he 
said: 
Even more difficult—indeed impossible—is it for 

peace to last between peoples and states if in the place 

of true, genuine love of country, there reigns a hard, ego- 

tistical nationalism, which is the same as saying hatred 

and envy in place of mutual desire for the good, dif- 

fidence and suspicion in the place of fraternal confidence, 

competition and antagonism in the place of willing 

cooperation, ambition for hegemony and mastery in the 

place of respect for all rights, even those of the weak 

and small. 


And it must have been something like that 
which was in the mind of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
when in one of his recent sermons he said: “The future 
great struggle of the Christian Church will be not so 
much with the evil sources of the older days, but will be 
with nationalism.” It is an old axiom that the worst 
evils in the world have always been the abuse of 
blessings. This can readily be applied to the world 
issues of today—of nationalism versus international 
cooperation. 

But important as these and other subjects are, 
the more significant in a study of world conditions 
today is a clear understanding of just where the break- 
down in world understanding may occur and lead to 
another great destructive world war. Way back in the 
beginning of the practice of war as a method of settling 
disputes, the conflicts were usually precipitated and 
conducted by the leaders of the great religions. In 
other words, bitter controversies over religious doc- 
trines, methods and prerogatives were the cause of 
frequent occasions to resort to war. Happily now 
that day is passed. There is no prospect of any wide- 
spread resort to force over religious questions. As a 
matter of fact the world has gone a long way in this 
respect, for now practically all the great exponents of 
religion—Christian and non-Christian, Catholic, Jew 
and Protestant—are allies of the peace movement 
and opposed to war. 

In this connection I think all of those deeply 
concerned for this cause of enduring peace must find 
great satisfaction in the organization of the World 
Conference for International Peace through Religion, 
which has already enlisted practically all of the greater 
leaders of the eleven dominating religions of the world. 
It does not take much imagination to realize that if 
the adherents of all of these faiths once became or- 
ganized in a practical unit upon this specific issue war 
would be banished from the face of the earth. 

Then there followed that period when wars were 
fought by dynasties. The great rulers had to fight 
every once in a while to preserve their prestige. The 
only apology they had for existence was the glories 
of warswon. Happily that too has passed out. There 
is no king or earthly potentate today who would dare 
propose war as a method of preserving his throne or 
his power. The later war experiences have been to a 
considerable degree territorial or political. There is 
no doubt that this was to a considerable degree be- 
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hind the last war. More than one of the great nations 
involved in that war had under-cover expectations 
of at least extending their territory. It was that 
without doubt which prompted Japan in her great 
folly in the recent Sino-Japanese conflict. In this 
connection the whole world ought to be made more 
aware of the significant thing which occurred in 19382, 
which has been spoken of as the “Hoover idea,’’ or 
the letter written by Mr. Stimson to Senator Borah, 
to the effect that in the future the United States would 
not recognize gains of any kind secured by any nation 
that engaged in a war in violation of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. 
I am afraid that in the discussion of many vexed 
questions, particularly our economic anxieties, the full 
force of this marvelous statement has been lost. This 
doctrine has now been officially adopted by the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, with the result that 
more than fifty nations of the world have made this 
their law. Therefore territorial or political questions 
are pretty well pushed to the background. 

But while these causes of war in the past have been 
reduced to the minimum, there is another bitter, bru- 
tal one being developed. 

Autocracy is a moving thing. Once it was re- 
ligious. Once it was social. That was the hour of the 
feudal system. Once it was political, and that found 
its high point without doubt in the political ambi- 
tions of the Hohenzollern family and Kaiser Wilhelm. 
But it may be noted that autocracy is not static. It 
is not static in its issues or geography; it is a moving 
thing, and now it is certainly gathering around the 
economic life of the world. The nations are at this 
moment engaged in a bitter, vicious, underground 

“economic warfare. There are a good many thoughtful 
students who are prophesying that if we have another 
such explosion as the one which came at Sarajevo it 
will be somewhere on the border of Bessarabia. A 
study of the tariff question, for instance, in all the 
Balkan States presents a terrifying picture. Perhaps 
I ought to guard myself by saying that I have believed 
in tariffs as a reasonable protection. There was a day 
when they were necessary, but the day for high tariffs 
and more tariffs has passed—if we mean anything 
more than a mere empty shibboleth when we talk 
about world understanding and international co- 
operation. It is high time somebody should write on 
the sky so that all the nations of the world could read 
it: “Those that live by the tariff, shall perish by the 
tariff!’ If another great war comes it will be a fight 
to the death for economic control. This is the base 
of any intelligent diagnosis of world understanding 
now. 
Fact No. IV. I should be utterly unjust if I did 

not admit freely that there are many disturbing ele- 
ments in the present world problems. It is impossible 
to enumerate all of them, but two are right at our 
door. They are not to appear after awhile; they are 
here now. ‘The first is the confusion in the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, for I think it is the sober 
judgment of the best thinking men and women of the 
whole world that if that Conference, within a reason- 
able time limit, could only give some kind of hope for 
real reduction in the burden of armaments the people 
of the struggling old world would stand up on their feet 


to sing the Hallelujah Chorus. The Conference has 
now temporarily reached an impasse upon the ques- 
tion of a definition of offensive and defensive arma- 
ments. When Mr. Gibson declared that the Confer- 
ence ought to take a stand for the abolishment of 
all offensive warfare, it seemed as though a great ad- 
vance was to be made, but instantly there arose this 
controversy about what is offensive and what defen- 
sive. I have no delusions about this. I am perfectly 
certain that when a war breaks out and any nation 
finds itself with its back to the wall it will use any 
weapons at its command. But if the world would agree 
to scrap the offensive implements and they were not 
in existence, then they simply could not be used and 
it would make a vast difference. J am of the opinion 
that it is somewhere in this realm that we are to get 
what will be a reasonable success from the Geneva 
Conference. 

Then we have to add to this the irritating ele- 
ments of the present delay of the United States in 
adhering to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It seems almost like a chapter in a funny 
book as one reviews the story of that Court. It has 
been recommended by three national Republican 
Conventions and I think approved by at least two 
Democratic National Conventions. It has been 
heartily endorsed by three Republican Presidents. 
Concessions of all kinds have been made, and yet we 
stand blocked for the present, although there is hope 
that favorable action will be taken in the near future. 

I know there is abundant ground upon which to 
build a pessimistic philosophy, but the friends of this 
cause of world understanding and international co- 
operation must realize that it is an enormous problem 
to change the habits and the mind of the world con- 
cerning matters that have been in existence from the 
very beginning of history.’ I think, however, if you 
should ask me for the two most vital problems of the 
future in the furtherance of world understanding and 
international cooperation, I should answer without 
hesitation: ‘First of all we must bring the moral and 
spiritual into practical application in all the councils, 
conferences and meetings which are held upon this 
question.”” I am only voicing that which is heard 
from every platform. World understanding and in- 
ternational cooperation is an empty dream unless it 
is built upon high ethical and religious principles. 
And second I would say, ‘“‘the abiding quality for the 
continuance of the crusade to the end.” Faint-hearted 
men quit easily, vacillating characters are driven 
about with every wind of doctrine. There is an old 
parable of a man in the Bible who went out to sow. 
It is said that some of the seed fell on hard ground, 
some fell upon thin soil. Both of these perished, but 
some of the seed fell upon good ground and it brought 
forth an abundant harvest. The victory of world 
understanding and international cooperation will be 
achieved by the degree of good soil in which this doc- 


trine can get its roots. 
* * * 


All modern experts have been badly trained with respect to 
the kind of situation we now confront. They are so highly 
specialized that they are ineffective particularly where they have 
to function with the people-—Hduard C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work. 
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Some Observations on Our New Declaration 
James W. Vallentyne 


aq] AIM interested in new declarations. They mean 
“| that somebody proposes to go somewhere. 
Sometimes these declarations strike a light 
ahead of us and draft us to undertake an ad- 


vance. 
I am not among those who see a light where our 

new one is. The light may be there and my not see- 

ing it may be the fault of my vision. Since I am not 


sure about this I am not going to reject either the ~ 


declaration or my vision until I study a bit more. 

The first pronouncement in the declaration is that 
“The bond of fellowship in this convention shall be a 
common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to cooperate in establishing the kingdom 
for which he lived and died.” That commits us to a 
purpose to do the will of God only as far as Jesus 
revealed it and to cooperate in establishing the kingdom 
which he visualized. I am seriously questioning 
whether we are agreed upon these limitations. 

I am frank to say that that statement and limi- 
tation does not speak my mind. Information con- 
cerning ‘‘the will of God” and the ideal kingdom has 
greatly increased since the Great Prophet of Nazareth 
taught what he knew. I would much prefer to commit 
myself to the proposition that he did not know all that 
is now known than to commit myself to the limits of 
what he “revealed.” 

The second paragraph of the declaration is: 

“To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
and All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus Christ, in the supreme worth of every human 
personality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good-will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
to establish the kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a creedal test, 
provided that the faith thus indicated be professed.” 

That paragraph is not good enough for our church 
in this age. There is povery of expression, obtuseness, 
unsound statement and, last of all, a joker conclusion. 
Aside from that it may be fairly good. 

To declare concerning the Universal Life Genius 
that He is Eternal and All-Conquering Love is at least 
poverty of description and unwarranted assertion. 
To avow our faith in the supreme worth of every human 
personality is bungling speech and over-statement. 
“Supreme” and “every’’ do not go together. Neither 
would any one who knows the human race either his- 
torically or geographically venture to assert that 
every human personality was of supreme worth. It is 
not true that the power of men of good-will and sacri- 
ficial spirit can overcome all evil. As Dr. Hall pointed 
out in the ministers’ meeting, all evil is a large order. 
Good-will is not sufficient in the hospital, in the train 
dispatcher’s office, in the bank, in the engineer’s 
office, in the general’s headquarters, in the White 
House. Information is the effective agency which 
masters evils. However much I might enjoy the nurse 
with good-will, I insist upon getting the one who 
knows her work. 

The supreme need of the world around in govern- 


ment, in economics, in morals and in religion is knowl- 
edge. When intelligence fails we are in the hand of 
luck and that is jeopardy. 

In our particular situation as a church seeking 
power among men we need first to know all that others 
know about our world, about ourselves as humans, 
about the prevailing currents which control the direc- 
tions of life’s movements. We need the clearest of 
clear speech and transparent loyalty to the truth. 
Our statements should be as nearly understood by the 
child mind as possible, but certainly so correct that 
the child growing up will never find itself fooled by 
what its church declared. 

Let us look at the first clause in the second para- 
graph as an illustration of the unfortunate obtuseness 
and vagueness of this declaration, which in the year 
nineteen hundred and thirty-three ought to be great, 
so great that it would stand up in history. 

This clause treats of God. I profoundly and 
reverently believe in God as our father and I worship 
Him with deepest desire to coordinate with Him. 
What I here say is said in profound respect for that 
great Life-Parent. 

The declaration says for us, and we are expected 
to repeat, that we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
and All-Conquering Love. Who among us can tell 
what that means or what foundation in fact we have 
for what seems to be said? Let us take it bit by bit. 
What does eternal mean? Of all we know about our 
world what in it is eternal? Where in modern thinking 
does “eternal” fit? What is love? Passion we know, 
and sympathy and admiration and fascination and de- 
votion and generosity. Of all of these which is so ex- 
clusively in the nature of God that we can declare 
that that is what God is? If we had this definition of 
love determined, would we say that God is only love? 
Is He all-conquering? Man has been on the earth for 
a million or more or less years. If God is All-Con- 
quering Love why do greed and ignorance and in- 
justice and poverty and war so long survive? 

This statement arouses antagonisms because it so 
poorly fits into our experience. It does not express 
what we know. What we want is a statement which 
declares the best we know, our best knowledge with 
some radiance of faith extending therefrom. 

Of our justification in declaring that God is love, 
I am in grave doubt. Of all the knowledge I have of 
Deity love does not appear as being even first of many 
very prominent qualities. I know that some people 
like to say that God is love. I know that a New 
Testament author says so. I know that this is often 
printed upon the walls of our places of worship. Like 
Paul, I am unmoved by these things. 

So long as there are many qualities evident in the 
Genius whom we cherish as our God and our Father I 
deem it quite unfair to declare only one in our formal 
statements of fundamentals. 

The universe is operating on a strictly business. 
basis. Laws prevail everywhere, and when violated, 
penalties follow without favor, whether the offender 
be a young wife, a struggling mother, an infant, an 
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angelic virgin or a ripe saint. Not only are the offen- 
ders penalized but many innocent bystanders, even 
to the unborn of the third and fourth generations. 

Faith in God as Eternal Love may be good poetry, 
and wise men may like poetry for themselves and their 
children, but there seems to be more mathematics in 
the “kingdom of God” than there is poetry. The 
physician, the builder, the artist and the teacher are 
safer when they make their flights of prettiness con- 
form to the facts of the mathematics which is builded 
into the structure of life. 

My faith is that God is best known by what takes 
place in His universe. The organization of the sky, its 
spaces, its energy and its order, tells me about its 
management. ‘The cell and the electron make revela- 
tion of the universal mind. 

If I were going to offer a pronouncement of my 
faith in Deity I think I would say about this: I believe 
that the universal creative and organizing Genius is 
our father and is worthy of our highest filial loyalties. 

I am particularly offended by the stupidity of the 
phrase, “establish the kingdom of God.” If “kingdom 
of heaven” were substituted for “kingdom of God” 
there might be a clearance. In thinking of the king- 
dom of God I think of something that has been going 
for along, long time. As I think of God it seems a bit 
bombastic in humans to talk about breaking into the 
processes of the ages untold to help God get established. 
The kingdom of God was going before we were. That 
kingdom brought humanity forth from the cosmic 
stuff. In our orthodox childhood we thought of the 
Creator working in clay and making creatures. For 
maturing people that time is past. It is reported in 
the Leader that certain prelates declared that they 
always knew what was meant by “the Kingdom of 
God,” as though that might satisfy all of us. My 
summer neighbor says, ‘They ain’t no good in it,” 
and I always understand what he means, but I would 
not want his manner of speech used in our declaration. 

The assertion of our faith “in the truth known or 
to be known” was justified to us by a proponent in 
his statement that it had been “‘lifted’’ from honorable 
sources. ‘Lifting’ is not always a safe measure. It 
does not always enrich. Of course it is evident that 
what we would say is that we recognize the truth as 
the authority which should govern in all judgments. 
We are not saying that either that which is known or 
that which is to be known will serve, but that all 
truth both known and unknown is in operation and 
enters into the control of causes and effects and des- 
tinies. 

The much-flaunted “liberty clause’ is the most 
humorous paragraph in modern religious literature. 
“Neither this nor any other statement shall be im- 
posed as a creedal test.’’ That sounds liberal like. 
That suggests a Free Church of some open-door vari- 
ety, but pause. The story is not told. It continues, 
“orovided’”’ that the candidate believes the statement. 

It was suggested at Worcester that Edwin Mark- 
ham could write us a great creed. That prepared me 
to wager that Will Rogers wrote the liberty clause. 

That liberty clause is near to our weakest. link. 
In our discussions concerning it we assert that we can 
be standard Universalists and believe and teach any- 
thing from salvation from hell through the blood of the 


Lamb to humanist denials of Deity. Such latitudi- 
narianism does not command respect or give us use- 
fulness. 

I would not impinge upon the freedom of any one 
to seek the truth for himself and judge of the merits 
of what he found, but in organizing a church I want 
to see some common passion created by the ideas 
which possess the group. If our church is a free- 
thinking church then latitudes are normal corollaries. 
Let those who like that kind of church adhere to it. 
I would encourage free thinking as wide as the world, 
but after that organize into churches those whose 
agreements unite them. This because a united body 
is stronger than a divided one. Cement is stronger 
than sand. i 

If we want the first part of the clause with its 
implications let us have that. To run the two to- 
gether is not only funny but is incongruous and il- 
logical. To say that there shall be no creedal test for 
those who believe as we do is a joke. Will never 
wrote a better one. 

Now that I have expressed my disapproval of 
certain factors in the declaration I ask the privilege of 
offering a substitute for the consideration and criti- 
cism of others. I have omitted the mention of all 
founders and teachers. Such is not fundamental to 
our understanding of the values involved. I have 
suggested the meaning and significance of righteousness 
and of religion as they appear to our age. These 
definitive clauses are vital to our intelligent under- 
standing of the subject. 

Those who sent our new official declaration into 
our constitution on the gallop will not like my offering, 
for the two are at variance. But here it is with a bold 
caption. 

WE BELIEVE 

1. That the Universal Creative Genius is our 
Parent and worthy of our most ardent reverence and 
most loyal cooperation. 

2. That Truth is being progressively discovered 
and constitutes the authority which should guide 
human judgments. 

3. That Righteousness consists of coordination 
with the Divine, and is at the same time the way of 
highest intelligence and of supreme profit. 

4. That the purpose of Religion is to promote the 
development of rich intellectual, ethical and emotional 
life. 

* * * 
OLD HOUSES 

There is a mystery old houses know 

The years will ever keep inviolate: 
An essence of the past, the long ago 

That hovers round the eaves, the muted gate, 
The shaded gravel walk that idly winds 

Between the ranks of tulips time has sundered; 
There is a secret, guarded by shut blinds, 

The bold and prying world has never plundered. 


If you have loved old houses, never yearn 
To break their seals of silence and of death; 
It is enough forgotten dreams return 
Within the lilac’s faint and fitful breath. 
Pause at the gate, and feel your heart expand, 
But never hope to know, or understand. 
Anderson M. Scruggs. 
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A Symposium on Mental Hygiene--II 


The Clinic at the Community Church 
John Haynes Holmes 


PS) 0 ME eight or ten years ago,* Dr. Alfred Adler, 

aj} the world-famous psychoanalyst of Vienna, 
came to New York, and gave his first address 

f@2)|_ to an American audience in the Community 
Church. A year later Dr. Adler gave a series of pub- 
lic lectures, under the auspices of the educational de- 
partment of our church, to a great gathering of men 
and women. In connection with these lectures, he 
answered questions from the platform, and met sym- 
pathetic hearers for informal private conferences. It 
was as a result of this work that the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic was organized as a definite part of the work of 
the Community Church. 

In the beginning it was expected that Dr. Alfred 
Adler would himself take charge of the clinic, and all 
plans were discussed with him and laid out under his 
supervision. Before activities could get well under 
way, however, Dr. Adler returned to Europe. At his 
suggestion his place as director was taken by his 
trusted pupil and disciple, Beran Wolfe, M. D., at 
that time an associate with him in his work, and a 
translator of his books. Since then Dr. Wolfe has be- 
come a well-known practitioner in his own right, and 
has written one of the most successful of recent books 
on psychoanalysis, ‘How to Be Happy Though Hu- 
man.” The clinic has thus from the start been under 
Dr. Wolfe’s direction. 

The work of the clinic is as simple as it is effective. 
Twice a week at appointed hours, on Wednesday af- 
ternoons and Thursday mornings, sessions are held at 
the church. Visitors are met by a trained professional 
assistant and volunteer workers. Dr. Wolfe is always 
on hand, to hold as many conferences as possible with 
those who need his advice and sympathy. Many pa- 
tients are treated only at these general meetings. 
Those who present difficult problems and thus need 


*I am writing this away ftom my study and have not my 
records at hand. J. H. H. 


sustained treatment are received by Dr. Wolfe in his 
private office, and followed by volunteer visitors into 
their homes. A nominal charge of fifty cents is made, 
as prescribed by the laws of the state, and detailed 
records are kept by an assistant whose duty it is to 
attend to this special and very important task. 

The clinic has in recent years carried on its work 
under serious difficulties. Three times in as many 
years it has had to change its location, owing to the 
church’s troubles with its new building enterprise, and 
always it has had inadequate quarters. Also, in these 
recent years, financial support has been scant. But, 
thanks to Dr. Wolfe’s enthusiasm and utter devotion, 
the activities have been maintained, and have proved 
their great usefulness and beneficence. 

I am myself an ardent advocate of mental hy- 
giene work of this sort as a regular part of the service 
which a church should offer to its own people and to 
the public at large. It is the truly scientific way to 
bring help and healing to the sorely tried individual 
soul. The minister has always carried on the work of 
personal counsel and guidance, and must continue 
to do so in any case. But his work, however rich in its 
essential spiritual elements, is bound to be hurried, 
and in many cases is inevitably of an amateur quality. 
This last fact is very important, for a large proportion 
of inner human woe springs from conditions which 
only the trained physician and psychologist can recog- 
nize, understand and properly treat. The minister, 
in this age, in other words, needs the specialist at his 
side to guide and cooperate with him. For this reason 
do I believe that a mental hygiene clinic should be an 
integral of the equipment of a modern church. 

I like to think of the clinic as the Catholic con- 
fessional brought up to date. In its essential charac- 
ter the confessional was always sound in principle as 
often it was (and is) beneficent in practice. Add to 
this confessional science and the needs of men are 
truly served. 


The New Psychology and the Church 


Walter Samuel Swisher 


plete understanding of human nature is 
the so-called ‘“‘new psychology.” It is no 
longer new and has undergone profound 
modifications since it was first enunciated by Sigmund 
Freud. Jung and Adler have both made important 
contributions to the new psychology and have so 
modified Freud’s theories as to make them both 
more comprehensible and more acceptable to the lay 
mind. 

Through Jung, the minister will learn to classify 
human beings as introverts and extroverts. The 
minister works with human beings. It is important 
that he know their capabilities and their limitations. 
If he wants an idea thought out, he will engage the in- 
troverted type. If he wants some objective work done 


in his parish, he will engage the extrovert. He will 
learn to guard against his own prejudices, for if he is 
either of these types himself, he will need to learn sym- 
pathy with the opposite type. 

The modern minister will find Freud profitable 
reading. ‘Two things he will learn from Freud: first, 
that many souls are sick souls; second, that much if 
not most human behavior is symptomatic. Diseases 
of body, mind, or soul, are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. But it is the duty of the minister to understand 
the symptomology of sick souls. How else can he heal 
them? He must overcome his disgust at the abnormal. 
Compassion must take its place. He helps most when 
he exercises a ready sympathy. He should learn 
something of man’s unconscious motives, his “drives,” 
his compulsions. As a physician of souls he must learn 
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to recognize not what people are saying with their 
lips, but what they are really telling him. 

A man comes to the minister with complaints 
about the church and the ministry and the decline or 
even the desuetude of religion. Is he a sincere critic 
of religion, or are his complaints symptomatic of 
something else—domestic infelicity, business troubles, 
a general lack of adjustment to life? Of what are his 
complaints symptomatic? The minister must know, or 
he will give the wrong advice. 

Finally, the minister should learn to differentiate 
genuine mental disorders (psychoses) from temporary 
nervous troubles. He must learn what cases should 
be let alone or sent to a psychiatrist. 


A woman came into my study sometime ago. 
She confessed with tears that she had been stealing 
from the department stores. What advice would the 
average minister give? Would he tell her to go home, 
pray over it,and “sin no more?” But the things she 
stole were all of one kind and were not of the slightest 
use to her. She had gathered a large collection of 
these useless articles. It was kleptomania, but it was. 
probably something more—namely, dementia praecox 
of the hebaphrenic type. I sent her to a psychiatrist. 
It was not a case for moral counsel—it was a case for 
the specialist. 

It is important for the minister to know where 
religion leaves off and psychiatry begins. 


Humanism and Mysticism 


A Sermon 
David Rhys Williams 


a) HE recent Humanist Manifesto asserts, among 
"AS! other things, that the nature of the universe 
depicted by modern science makes unaccept- 
able any supernatural or cosmic guarantees 
of human values. It further asserts that the time has 
passed for theism, deism, modernism and the several 
varieties of ‘‘new thought.” 

Because of these two statements, many of the 
critics of humanism have come to the conclusion that 
humanists are nothing more than atheists, and there- 
fore have no positive faith to offer a bewildered but 
wistful world. As one of the sponsors of the Manifesto 
I think I am quite correct in saying that this con- 
clusion is wholly gratuitous, for while humanism rules 
out supernaturalism, and also rules out theism and 
deism as traditionally taught, it does not, in my judg- 
ment, necessarily rule out faith in an indwelling God 
whose power and presence can be substantiated by the 
facts of man’s mystical experiences. As a humanist 
who still believes in God in a vital sense, and has no 
hesitancy about using the word, I beg leave to explain 
the kind of Deity which has been intimated to me. 

1. It goes without saying that we are not able to 
think of Deity as a huge blunderer creating man in 
His own image, multiplying man’s progeny, and then, 
repenting of His mistake, sending a flood to drown 
and destroy the work of Hishands. Such aGod would 
be unworthy of worship. 

2. Neither are we able to think of Him as a 
heavenly trickster, urging the children of Israel to 
obtain Egyptian funds, under the false pretensions of 
making a loan, for this offends our moral sensibilities. 

3. It goes without saying that we are not able 
to think of Deity as a busy accountant, sitting at a desk 
in the skies, jotting down the record of good and evil 
deeds of the children of men here below, because this 
offends our sense of dignity and power. 

4, Furthermore, we can no longer think of Him 
as a Heavenly Father who deliberately interferes with 
the workings of the universe in any way, either be- 
cause of a change in His own purposes or of a change 
demanded by clamoring mankind. There seems to be 
no evidence that clearly demonstrates the existence 
of suchaGod. , 


ja 


5. Neither can we think of Him as a glorified 
sovereign, receiving only the more important reports 
from the various provinces of a far-flung empire, and 
accomplishing His general purposes through an in- 
visible hierarchy. 

All these conceptions some of us have completely 
discarded. They are too crude, too naive, too inade- 
quate. They are also too anthropomorphic—too 
much as if God were like man. 

And yet it is absolutely impossible to think of 
Deity except in terms of human personality. Man 
has been accused of creating God in his own image, 
and man must plead guilty to the charge and confess 
that there is no other way of beholding Him. We 
call God the spirit of love and sympathy—the foun- 
tain of truth and intelligence—the source of energy 
and power—the pattern of order and beauty—the 
foundation of justice and righteousness. But what 
are these but glorified and sublimated human at- 
tributes—the affections, the reason, the will, the 
imagination, and the moral sense of man raised re- 
spectively to the nth degree? The Deity, as far as our 
conceptions are concerned, must ever be an enlarged 
and retouched portrait of humanity. He cannot 
essentially differ from us except in degree of perfec- 
tion. Otherwise, it would be impossible to know 
anything about Him at all. 

This is a limitation which is put upon our minds 
not only in our thought of God but in our thought of 
everything else outside of ourselves. The objective 
existence of an exterior world is by no means an abso- 
lute certainty. It is only a practical certainty. We 
cannot think of it at all without its first being in us. 
For example, most men see a vast difference between 
the colors red and green, while a few do not see any 
difference whatsoever. Where does this difference 
exist? In us alone, or has it an independent existence? 
No one knows. All we can say is, ‘“We seem to live 
in a world of color and substance, and of time and 
space.” Whether this seeming world has objectivity 
is philosophically still a debatable question. We pro- 
ceed on the basis of this theory, however, and it ap- 
pears to work rather well in practice, although there is 
a vigorous school of thought which maintains that 
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this theory of objectivity results in nothing but 
mischief and misfortune. 

The same difficulty holds true concerning the 
existence of other people. You and I can be certain 
of the existence of none but ourselves. We may have 
reason to believe that there are others round about us. 
We can be practically sure of this, but not absolutely 
sure. We can understand these others and know 
them only in so far as they exist in us and are there- 
fore like us. Our fundamental misunderstanding of 
one another is a measure of our unlikeness. The mys- 
teries of your personality are mysteries to me because 
thus far I have not discovered that part of you in 
myself, and I remain more or less unknowable to you 
because there is something in me which you have not 
as yet found in yourself. And by the same token we 
can know God only as we come upon Him in our own 
inner being. We must first find Deity subjectively 
within ourselves or not at all. 

Now this discovery, in my judgment, is open to 
everyone, for men and women in all ages have testified 
to a power within themselves which sometimes lifts 
them to a higher plane of being than ever before, which 
fortifies their courage, and enables them to resist 
temptation and give themselves in utter consecration 
to some unselfish cause. This power comes after 
quiet meditation upon some great truth, or in the 
discovery of some great fact, or under the inspiration 
of some great personality. Sometimes it comes when 
standing in the presence of a summer sunset, or gazing 
upward at a midnight sky. Sometimes after a close 
call with death, or on the threshold of a challenging 
opportunity, or when sons and daughters leave the 
parental roof to make a shelter of their own, or in the 
silence that follows a tragic grief, or in the first glimpse 
of a far country, or when returning to a familiar scene 
of one’s childhood. There is no telling when this 
power may not come. A tide of spiritual energy 
sweeps over us and we are able to do things which 
seemed impossible before. 

I take it that nearly everyone has actually had 
this experience at one time or another in his or her life 
—many frequently. As Dean John Murray Atwood 
has pointed out: “The fact that this power lies within 
us does not do away with its reality as power. It is 
never to be found on the lower levels of thought and 
action. It is only found when men reach up in in- 
spiration.” 

This is the reality which Jesus came upon in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and which he ealled his 
Heavenly Father. This is the reality which Moham- 
med found in the desert and described as the “Will of 
Allah,” which the ancient Hebrew prophets looked 
upon as a “fire burning in their bones,” which the 
mystics of all ages have described as “illumination,” 
and which sustains Gandhi in India today. This is 
the reality which has kept religion from dying out in 
the world, in spite of crumbling theologies and stulti- 
fying rituals and faithless churches. The gods of 
Olympus and Sinai and Parnassus may be over- 
thrown, but the God of the Indwelling Spwit re- 
mains. : 

Furthermore, there is not only a spiritual power 
within man but there is also a pattern of the ideal 
within him, just as there is a pattern of the oak tree 


in the acorn. And, as the acorn contains within it- 
self not merely the architectural plan for the oak that 
is to develop twenty or thirty years hence, but also 
the plan for the oak that is to develop a million years 
hence, just so I believe there is in man, already, the 
essential pattern and potential power of the superman 
that is to come. This pattern and power is the In- 
dwelling God. It is the reality which has an objective 
existence and exists only subjectively as it exists in 
us. 

We do not create it by our minds and imaginations, 
but it is the energy and ideal which gives illumination 
to our minds and wings to our imaginations. This 
Deity goes with us wherever we go. We cannot 
escape Him. This is the God whom the Psalmist 
must have experienced when he said: “Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in the grave, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand 
lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” Why? 
Because the Divine Presence is in us and of us and 
goes wherever we go. 

The quest for Deity, therefore, begins in the life 
of man. The humanist is inclined to believe that it 
probably ends there. The spiritual power and moral 
ideal which he finds within man, he fails to find in the 
rest of the universe. He sees no evidence that “the 
Heavens declare the glory” of such a God, or that the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. Law, order and 
beauty are there, yes! Inexorable law, but not the 
law of love. Beauty of symmetry, but not the 
beauty of holiness. Physical order, but no guarantee 
of righteous order. How fruitless and futile has been 
the search of man for signs and portents of Deity in 
the revelations of physical phenomena! Has any 
divine guidance ever come from observing the con- 
junction of planets or the course of comets, or from 
examining the viscera of animals? Have we found 
out anything about the will of the Holy One through 
the ordeal of battle? Does the victorious side in war 
prove the judgments of a righteous God? What moral 
sanctions are disclosed by pestilence, earthquake, 
hurricane, famine and tidal wave? Do not their 
respective revelations cancel one another in the 
long run? 

Chemistry and physics and chance are not the 
messengers of divine purpose. The prophet Elijah, 
seeking a refuge in a cave on Mount Horeb, stumbled 
upon this great truth. He went to the mountain to 
search for God, apparently expecting to find Him in 
the phenomena of nature. 


A great and strong wind rent the mountain and 
brake in pieces the rocks. But the Lord was not in 
the wind. And after the wind, an earthquake. But 
the Lord was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake a fire. But the Lord was not in the fire. 
And after the fire, a “‘still smal! voice.”” And it was so 
when Elijah heard it that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went out and stood in the entrance of the 
cave, and behold, there came to him a voice. 


It was the voice of bis sublime and diviner self, 
an intimation of the Indwelling God, from whom no 
one can separate himself. 
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As both humanists and mystics we may sing with 
sincerity and fervor that great hymn by Frederick 
Lucien Hosmer— 


Go not, my soul, in search of Him! 
Thou wilt not find Him there, 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
Thy spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 

Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find Him there. 


Humanism or Theism 
Roy Wood Sellars 


posed—and I believe that those who had 
much to do with the formulation of the 
theses of the Humanist Manifesto likewise supposed— 
that humanism implied the rejection of theism. But 
now ¢omes the Rev. David Rhys Williams, one of the 
signers, with an opposite interpretation. Humanism, 
asserts Mr. Williams, is opposed merely to outworn 
ideas of God. The mystic can still retain his mystical 
theology and remain a humanist. And this, he con- 
tends, is at least semi-official, since he was one of the 
signers of the aforesaid document. 

I have no reason to doubt that Mr. Williams was, 
and is, perfectly sincere in his reading of the thesis 
which; was bound to be one of the controversial ones, 
namely, the sixth, which asserts the conviction that 
the time has passed for theism, deism, modernism, and 
the several varieties of “new thought.’’ Nevertheless, 
I believe his is a forced reading which is unique with 
him, and not shared with the other signers. Certainly, 
the words as they stand are definite and unqualified, 
and it would seem inexcusable to leave them so if such 
an interpretation as that of Mr. Williams was regarded 
as permissible. But the humanist movement has 
no pope or synod to give authoritative pronounce- 
ments. I can simply register my opinion that those 
who were most active in the formulation of the mani- 
festo took the thesis quite literally. The differentiat- 
ing note of humanism on the theological side is natural- 
ism.. Its theological position is a rejection of theology 
and a frank acceptance of a cosmology in which there 
is no guiding Spirit or Power. 

Let me turn now to the point of view which is 
sketched in Mr. Williams’s article, “Humanism and 
Mysticism.” In the first place, I note the emphatic 
statement in the second paragraph to the effect that, 
if humanists are atheists, they can have no positive 
faith to offer a bewildered and wistful world. Now, as 
I understand humanism, this statement is out of line 
with its perspective. It believes that the proper faith 
to cherish is a faith in human life and its possibilities. 
I would need to quote theses seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen, to bring out in detail 
this redirection of religious idealism which is ad- 
vocated by humanism. But a few quotations are in 
order, since some of my readers may not have the 
manifesto before them. It is asserted that religion 
consists of those actions, purposes, and experiences 
which are humanly significant. Hence the distinction 
between the secular and the sacred can no longer be 
maintained. Religious humanism considers the com- 
plete realization of human personality to be the end of 


man’s life, and seeks its development and fulfillment 
in the here and now. It follows that there will be no 
uniquely religious emotions and attitudes of the kind 
hitherto associated with belief in the supernatural. 
The stress will be upon an affirmation of human life 
and the eliciting of its possibilities. 

Is not all this in its fashion positive? And if faith 
means something to believe in and uphold as worth 
while, this constitutes a faith. It is a point of view, 
an approach to the job of living. 

A word or so now about the term atheism. Itisa 
part of the technique of propaganda to surround cer- 
tain terms with unpleasant emotional meanings. And 
in the West our traditional churches have, of course, 
employed this technique. The atheist has been the 
skeptic, the free-thinker, the dissident, the enemy. 
Americans, especially, are afraid of words. They do 
not like the word socialism, for instance. That is a 
part of our rather childish national psychology. I 
think that we are beginning to grow up and will 
therefore outgrow this type of verbal reaction. I 
would call attention to the prevalence of emotive 
stereotypes connected with words. The Jesus stere- 
otype, the God stereotype, ete. If we are to face 
reality we must get beyond the vicious control of pure- 
ly verbal emotional responses. 

This much said, I will frankly admit that, from 
the first, I employed humanism as a term for the new 
religious outlook for three reasons: (1) it outflanked 
this emotive, verbal attack which was quite irrational 
and irrelevant; (2) it stressed the positive emphasis 
of the movement; (8) it employed a time-honored 
word which has always hinted at this perspective. 

I come now to the more weighty question of the 
status of theism when given a mystical form. Mr. 
Williams seems to argue that, while the cruder notions 
of God must be relinquished, a subtler one can be built 
up. And this subtler, more mystical, notion, he con- 
tends, is not in contradiction with humanism. 

I suppose that it will be granted me that it is im- 
possible to have a significant theism without a God- 
idea. Without some such idea, implicit or explicit, 
theistic religion is certain to degenerate and to disin- 
tegrate into a set of attitudes and rituals of an isolated 
and lifeless sort. 

The dominant God-idea in the West has been 
personal. Certainly, popular religion has thought of 
God as a person with extraordinary abilities and at- 
tributes. It is, however, quite true that esoteric Chris- 
tian theology has often held a rather impersonal view 
of God as a World-Reason. In the East Brahma was 
conceived in certain relations as neuter. Much the 
same holds for Taoism in China. In these cases we 
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have the speculative element of religion coming to the 
fore. They are philosophies dominated by religious 
methods of thought and not using the technical meth- 
ods of science and philosophy. I think it very doubt- 
ful that the God-idea is of much use or significance 
when it ceases to be personal. It then becomes largely 
a term for reality. Assuredly it would be rather 
difficult to maintain such attitudes as prayer and wor- 
ship if God were identified with reality and reality 
were thought of as dominantly sub-personal. 

The problem I am at present interested in is this, 
What is the mode of God’s existence? Assign what 
attributes of goodness and power you wish to God, there 
still remains the primary problem, where and how does 
He exist. Is He, like us, spatial? If so, where is He 
to be located? I need not go into the obvious detail. 
The usual way out is to make God non-spatial; and 
that, I contend, is to make Him supernatural and 
really unthinkable. In fact, this way of escape for the 
theist has seemed plausible only so long as it was sup- 
ported by the belief that the mind is immaterial. It 
implied a dualism between mind and body and some- 
thing like the hypothesis of interaction between them. 

Now all this is altered with the growth of realism 
and naturalism. The categories essential to God’s 
mode of existence must be made definite if theism is to 
be a rational affair. To what kind of existence can 
the concept God be applied? Well, I think that it 
turns out that there is no clear idea of God to be ap- 
plied as soon as the notion of disembodied minds is 
relinquished. I know what I mean by a man and I 
can recognize one, but I do not know in the same 
fashion what kind of being God would be. I have 
only a set of attributes of an idealized kind that float 
loose without any clear attachment. 

What is the result? The adoption of such vague 
terms as Power, Life, Energy, Ideal. But these are 
all abstractions. The power of a physical system is 
concrete. But Power! The life of an organism is, 
once more, concrete. But Life, what is it but a con- 
cept? These terms are ultimately significant only as 
adjectives and not as entities of a peculiar and mys- 
terious sort. We have in this appeal to abstractions 
the earmark of popular metaphysics. And religious 
literature is full of it. To the modern technical 
philosopher, modernistic religious literature is a series 
of capital letters, and he is more than half convinced 
at times that Comte was right when he identified 
metaphysics with the deification of abstractions. 
Certainly, much of theology seems to be this sort of 
thing. God is the Ideal; He is the Life of the uni- 
verse; He is an invisible Energy; He is a spiritual 
Energy. To all such rhapsodic pronouncements I 
always reply, What is the mode of existence of this 
Ideal, this Life, this Power not ourselves making for 
righteousness? 

I turn again to Mr. Williams’s argument and 
offer my reflections upon it. 

I find, first of all, the tendency which I have just 
noted. God is the spirit of love and sympathy, the 
pattern of order and beauty, the source of energy and 
power, the foundation of justice and righteousness. 
But what is the mode of existence of this pattern, 
source, and foundation? That is not touched upon. 
He asserts that the concept of deity must be an en- 
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larged and retouched portrait of hwmanity—another 
abstraction. Human beings are real, not humanity. 

And now comes the inevitable argument of 
mysticism to the effect that certain experiences have 
cognitive significance for a kind of reality not dis- 
closable by sense. 

It has long been pointed out that the concepts 
used by mystics are borrowed from their particular 
religious traditions. I shall not make much of this 
reply, though it is relevant. I suppose the chief ob- 
jection is the vagueness of the information gained by 
the mystic. His state of mind verges upon mere feel- 
ing in which thought is reduced to a minimum. 

Finally, the crucial objection can be raised as to 
the mechanism of such supposed reports of the One. 
Up to date there has been no clear theory formulated 
as to the basis of mystical knowledge. The proba- 
bility is that we have here something more akin to 
esthetic judgments in which feeling rightly plays a 
large part. 

A theism based upon mysticism is, I take it, a 
last refuge. The Roman Catholic Church, wise in its 
own fashion, has seen this and refused to build upon it. 
No rational structure has ever been built upon a purely 
mystical foundation. And the use of capital letters 
will not greatly help. Just how does this Power per- 
meate us? And what mode of being has this Power? 
I judge that those who think this way always have in 
the background the traditional concept of mind as an 
immaterial substance which is in the body but not of it. 

And, after all, what we need today is a religion 
concerned with social reality and with the conditions 
and goals of developed personality. One reason for 
the weakness of Protestantism has been its subject- 
ivism, other-worldliness, and rather selfish individual- 
ism. The humanist is skeptical of the old perspectives 
and attitudes as well as of the supernatural frame- 
works, revelations, and theologies. It is time for re- 
ligion to attach itself vigorously and unambiguously 
to human life and its problems, to social justice, to 
creation in art, science, and friendly community living. 
On this ground, humanist and theist can meet in 
friendly rivalry. The decision as to the ultimate tex- 
ture of the world and of man’s destiny will be worked 
out as the years proceed by philosophy and science. 
But one danger which the humanist is anxious to point 
out is that old ecclesiastical institutions get a social set 
of a conservative type and find it hard to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of a new day. 

* * * 
A GREAT MAN 

A small boy playing about on his grandfather’s premises 
was accosted by a stranger. 

‘‘What’s your name, sonny?” 

“Sidney Perham, sir.” 

“Sidney Perham,” teasingly. “How can that be? Sidney 
Perham was a congressman.” 
“Yes, sir,’’ with interest. 
“Sidney Perham was congressman for years.”’ 
“Yes, sir,” with some excitement. 
“He was a great man.” 
“Yes, sir, yes sirree,”’ with increased excitement. 
“They made him governor of Maine—and he was—” 
“Yes, sir, yes sirr,’”’ with rising agitation overpowering polite- 

“He was named for me.” 
(Sent us by Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn.) 


ness, 
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“Mary of Nazareth” 


N writing “Mary of Nazareth,” which has just 
™| been issued by Doubleday, Doran, Mary Bor- 
den says she has made a “serious attempt to 
@} reconstruct the life of Mary, Mother of Jesus.’ 
It i is a unique effort. There is no other biography of 
the Virgin Mary. No other author, among the many 
who have delved into New Testament lore in the past 
thousand years, has ventured to build up the real life 
story of the most famous woman in history. 

So scant are the Biblical references to Jesus’ 
mother that it would seem a mammoth task to fashion 
such a biography. Yet Miss Borden, who heretofore 
has been known as a novelist, attacked the problem 
with confidence. She asserts that her evidence as to 
Jesus’ brothers and sisters comes direct from the 
scriptures. Ina recent letter to her publishers she said: 

All the major events and characters in the book are 
taken from the New Testament. I have invented 
nothing but very minor characters and minor incidents, 
and my position in regard to the family is taken direct 
from the Gospels. There are about a dozen references to 
Mary’s family in the Gospels. The first indication that 
she had other children is in the mention of Jesus’ birth 
where it is stated that she brought forth ‘‘her first-born 
son.” First-born means eldest and implies that he was 
the eldest of several. He is always alluded to as the 
first-born son. If he had been the only son or the only 
child, he would have been so described. 


Miss Borden quotes from the Bible the question 
propounded by the people in Nazareth: “Is not Jesus 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, whose mother and 
brothers we know and whose sisters we have with us?” 
She cites this as conclusive disproof of the historians 
who contend that Jesus had no brothers and sisters. 

Referring to the current discussions over racial 
prejudice, the author said in her letter: 


Mary was a Jewish woman; Jesus a Jew who de- 
voted himself to his own people; all the Apostles, in- 
cluding Peter, who founded the Apostolic Succession of 
the Pope of Rome, James, John and all the rest of them, 
were also Jews, and the whole of the Christian re- 
ligion is a Jewish contribution to the world. 


Many churchmen, of various denominations, have 
read advance proofs of Miss Borden’s book. Their 
verdict has been unanimous that the reverence and 
tenderness with which she depicts Mary’s character 
are as notable as the skill she has shown in depicting 
the life of the times in Palestine. While her direct 
quotations of Jesus’ sayings and those of his followers 
are taken verbatim from the Gospels, she has drawn 
on Roman and later secular histories for her picture of 
daily existence in Jewish households such as that of 
Joseph the carpenter. The following extract from the 
book describes Mary’s start from Nazareth to find 
her son, now on his way to Jerusalem after his perse- 
cutors have driven him from Nazareth and Capernaum: 


She started too late; he was ahead of her all the way; she 
never caught up with him. She would reach a place only to find 
he had left it and moved on. At the outset, she just missed him. 
He had been in Galilee quite close to her, not more than a day’s 
journey, while she still lingered over her little arrangements. 

She would have had plenty of time. It was still autumn 
when her sons came back from the Feast of the Tabernacles and 


he still had five months to go. Long enough, one would have 
thought, for her to get to Jerusalem ahead of him. But the 
winter was gone before she started, and when she did set off she 
didn’t make straight for the capital. 

Simon didn’t answer for a long time. It was weeks before 
his letter came, and when it did it was of little help to her. In- 
deed, if it hadn’t been for the young disciple John she might not 
have got to Jerusalem at all. 

So many things stopped her. Clophas was taken with a 
fever and died, and she had to bury him and mourn him with his 
sister. Then Jude’s wife was delivered of a child, and she was 
needed for that. Though her sons and her sons’ wives hardly 
spoke to her now, she was so accustomed to women in the travail 
of childbirth that they were glad to make use of her. And, of 
course, she didn’t know that Jesus was walking to his death out 
of the wilderness beyond Jericho and along the winding roads of 
Galilee and Perea. His route seems to be a circuitous one. It 
wouldn’t have looked, had one been able to trace it, like a straight 
way, but it was; and it ended suddenly in a place called the Place 
of a Skull. 

Had she known that she had need to make haste if she were 
ever to speak to him again; if only someone could have told her, 
she wouldn’t have let these things or anything delay her. She 
had a few trinkets that her husband had given her long ago when 
she was young. She had to sell these to get money for her 
journey. But she wouldn’t have worried about money if she had 
known how little time was left. She wouldn’t have waited for her 
sister or anyone. She would have let the dead bury the dead, 
would have started off alone on foot if need be, would have 
begged her way to him and run till there was no breath in her and 
her feet were bleeding. And surely all Israel would have been 
kind to her on the road had she told them that she was hurrying to 
Jerusalem to her son who was about to be crucified by the Roman 
governor of Judea. 

But she didn’t know this. She couldn’t see into the future 
any more than Pilate or that wily old man Annas, or his son-in- 
law, Caiaphas, the high priest, or Herod, the degenerate Arab 
who aped the Romans and sat listening over his wine to the clever 
talk of Greek philosophers as if he had all eternity before him. 
Each had just so much time and no more, but each dreamed 
dreams that were endless while they hurried toward the sudden 
end. And Mary dreamed of making a home for Jesus in some 
mountain village. She saw the little place by a stream with 
meadows round it full of wild flowers and a wood singing with 
birds, and she saw herself busy with her house-cleaning and her 
baking, or sitting quietly mending Jesus’s ragged tunic, as she 
always had done. And in her mind she would go to the door and . 
look for him as she had used to do when he was a little boy, and 
would see him coming with the light shining behind him, and 
sometimes she would confuse the future with the past and see 
him coming to her, small and light and walking proudly as little 
boys do.... 

But when they reached Capernaum and went to the house of 
Zebedee and asked for Salome his wife, they were told that Jesus 
had come and gone only a little while before. Nevertheless, they 
were made welcome for his sake, and were given a large, clean 
room in the comfortable house and rich food to eat that they 
could not swallow for weariness and disappointment. Indeed, 
they began to feel anxious that very first evening, for Salome was 
an overbearing woman. full of the importance of her own sons, 
who were, she declared, the Lord’s favorite disciples. She could 
talk of nothing but Jesus’ coming triumph and of how James and 
John would sit on either side of him on his throne when he came 
to reign over all the world. And when Mary asked anxiously 
what she meant by the saying, she answered: “But don’t you 
know? Don’t you understand? He is going to make a triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem and be crowned there King of the Jews.” 
And Mary began to tremble in all her limbs when she heard this, 
and she said that night to her sister: “We must not stay here. 
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We must press on into Judea. If what Salome says is true, we 
must make haste.’”’ And her sister agreed with her about pressing 
on, but said she must not heed the woman’s talk. She was all 
puffed up with importance, but she could know nothing of 
Jesus’s intentions. 

Nevertheless, they told Zebedee and Salome that they must 
depart on their journey, since they were looking for Jesus and he 
was gone, and they asked, should they go straight to Jerusalem, 
and if so, where should they look for him in the city? But 
Salome cried out at that, laughing at them and saying they’d 
never find him in that fashion. He had many places to visit 
before he went to the capital. They had much better wait where 
they were. Her sons were certain to send her word when the 
great day was decided. Then they could all go up to Jerusalem 
together to share in the triumph. And Zebedee pressed them to 
stay as he was bound to do by the laws of hospitality, but when he 
saw that they would not and perceived the trouble they were in, 
being a good man and less exalted over his sons than his wife, he 
advised them to seek out Mary Magdalene, who, if anyone, could 
tell them where to find the Master... . 


= 


They found Mary Magdalene at last in a little cabin in a 
bare place on the edge of the cliff near the lepers’ camp, and she 
was nursing the lepers. There was no trace in her any more of 
the wild, dancing girl who had come long ago to see Jesus, nor, 
indeed, scarce any resemblance to the beautiful angel who had 
greeted Mary in the house of the sick. This woman’s bones stood 
out like shelves between the hollows of her eyes and cheeks, her 
hands were like the hands of a laborer, and her beauty was no 
longer the kind of beauty that would inspire desire in any man. 
But Mary, the mother of Jesus, looking into her thin face, was 
ashamed of all the evil thoughts she had harbored concerning 
her, and when the Magdalene smiled a shining welcome out of her 


tired eyes, she fell on her neck weeping, and her sister did the 
same. * 


Thus began Mary’s brave, terrible journey which 
was to end at the Cross on Calvary. 


*Copyright 1933 by Doubleday, Doran Company. Quoted 
here by special permission. 


Adventurers Both 


George P. Hedley 


Seated at my desk, I look across it to the 
biography shelves. Side by side, John Wes- 
ley and ““The Duke’’—the churchman and 
the general; yet they were akin in blood, each was a 
great campaigner, and each in his own field was some- 
thing of a heretic. Robert Falcon Scott and Albert 
Schweitzer—the officer-explorer and the organist- 
physician-theologian. Rembrandt and Rasputin— 
the artist who remains a bankrupt on the records of 
Holland, and the peasant who ruled Russia’s aris- 
tocracy. Livingstone and Lawrence—the emissary 
of the Christ in Africa and the missionary of the Allies 
to the Arabs. And finally, juxtaposition most ridicu- 
lous of all, Andre Maurois on Byron and Harold 
Speight on John Bunyan. 

Might either of them have foreseen this geo- 
graphical-bibliographical destiny, what would he have 
felt and said? The peer of the realm next door to the 
common tinker; the Baptist preacher beside the in- 
’ ternational rake; the annalist of “Don Juan’ domi- 
ciled with the geographer of ‘“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
doomed, because their names are something similar, 
to dwelling together until someone writes, and I buy, 
a biography of another someone Buzwell or Byck- 
ham. 

Yet a common interest brought them hither. 
Each a writer, each remains a figure immortal in the 
literature of England. It occurs to one that they 
shared also the experience of bitter criticism on the 
part of their contemporaries. Bunyan prefaces his 
masterpiece with a lengthy “Apology,” in what he 
conceives to be poetic form, defending alike his doc- 
trine and his allegorical technique. In terms more 
fiery the English bard challenges the judgment of 
Scotch reviewers. And “Don Juan” is on my shelves 
in a separate volume (London, 1926) because the Vic- 
torian editor of ‘“The Poetical Works of Lord Byron” 
(London, 1857) deemed it “a poem unfit to be printed 
in this collection entire.”’ 

Thus, in the widening circle of thought, to the 
lives of these men so oddly paired. Again we find them 


akin—akin in their sufferings. Byron with an un- 
happy heritage, a strange and poisoned boyhood, a 
life of stress and tempest, a death on the lonely sands 
of Missolonghi. Bunyan with the contempt of the 
public and the hatred of the Church, a prisoner in 
Bedford gaol, a pilgrim indeed who found upon earth 
no abiding city. 

Alike sufferers, and sufferers alike because they 
were rebels. Bunyan first disliked, then criticized, 
thereafter rejected, openly opposed, ultimately fought, 
the dominant social and religious tradition of the 
seventeenth century; Byron disliked, criticized, re- 
jected, opposed, fought, the recognized social and po- 
litical practices of the nineteenth. By acceptance and 
conformity each might have been prosperous, re- 
spected, popular, in his own sphere: the one in London 
as a member of the House of Lords, the other in Bed- 
ford as a tradesman of substance. They chose instead 
rebellion. Choosing it, they gained the opprobrium 
of their own generations—and immortality. 

What is the secret of this likeness between men 
so different in station and profession, in opinion and 
behavior? Tell me, you strange neighbors on my 
shelves! They answer in voices contrasting, but 
words identical: ‘‘We saw life, we lived it, we inter- 
preted it, in terms of adventure.” Gentlemen, you 
have answered aright. 

One adventured over Europe, Don Juan and 
Childe Harold in the same mind and the same body, 
and found his death fighting the cause of a people a 
continent away. The other adventured as a preacher 
in conventicles forbidden, made his greatest journey 
while six months in prison, and died of a cold caught 
in the London rain. The Holy War of Bunyan was 
a struggle for the citadel of ‘““Mansoul,” the Holy War 
of Byron the dream of a glory long departed. But the 
great adventure of each was in the realm of the spirit, 
in the freedom of the inner man. 

“This book,” urges the quaint “Apology,” “will 
make a traveler of thee,’ and its writer is a service- 
able guide because in person he has traveled from the 
City of Destruction, has struggled in the Slough of 
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Despond, has known imprisonment in Doubting 
Castle, has slumbered on the Enchanted Ground, and 
for himself has discovered the country of Beulah. 
“The Spartan borne upon his shield,” writes Byron at 
Missolonghi eighty-eight days before his death, “‘was 
not more free.”’ How strange that we should know so 
well “the worm, the canker and the grief,’ and so 
little the note on which the poem ends: “Awake, my 
spirit!’ “Up to the field,” he cries, ‘and give away 
thy breath!’ 


Greathearts both, struggling for their freedom in a 
world of bonds. ‘Troubled they were, and oft dis- 
couraged, and not seldom, we suppose today, quite 
mistaken in their views. But they live for us now 
because then they were not afraid to live. Adven- 
turers of England and of humanity, daring to question, 
daring to challenge, daring to disobey, I salute you! 
I leave you on my bookshelf side by side. You have 
earned your places, and you will not cavil because 
those places are together. 


A Christmas Sing Song 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Scene: The chancel of the church, or Sunday school room 
arranged as if a chancel, with chairs behind a pulpit and table 
in front. 

Mary, 2 girl from fourteen to twenty, enters, singing ““Hark 
the herald angels sing’”’ or ‘““Holy Night.”” When she forgets the 
words she hums the tune. She is laden with ropes of evergreen 
to decorate the chancel—roped about her neck, arms fuli. She 
begins to unsnarl herself, looking about for some place to deposit 
her burden—all the time singing or humming—finally deposits her 
load on table or chair, then straightens up, draws a long breath 
and sings with enthusiasm the last verse. 

Mary: I wonder where Emma can be. She promised to 
meet me here at seven o’clock, and now it is nearly half-past. 
First time I was ever in this part of the church. Wonder how 
it seems to be a minister, and talk, and talk, and talk, and read 
and read. 

She goes into the pulpit, looks at the Bible, finds it open at 
Matthew, second chapter, verses 1-11, becomes interested and 
suddenly begins to read aloud, as if she were a clergyman read- 
ing the lesson to a congregation. Just as she finishes, three boys 
who have been hiding behind the first pew, or piano, pop up and 
cry, ‘‘How did you know we were here?” 

Mary: I didn’t. My, how you scared me! 
anyway? 

Boys march out into the aisle and up to the platform, clad in 
suitable costume, gaudy capes and gilt pasteboard crowns, sing- 
ing, “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” They march up and 
down or stand in a row, and gesticulate and sing with vigor. 
Mary watches them intently, and just as they finish she turns 
and sees Emma, about the same age as Mary, coming toward 
the chancel. 

Mary: Why Emma, how did you get there? Where have 
you been all this time? Why are you crying? What is the 
matter, my dear? What happened? 

(Emma comes forward slowly. 
her.) 

Emma: Oh, I have had the strangest adventure. 
afraid I did wrong. I don’t know. 

Mary and three boys in concert: Please tell us about it. 

Emma: Well, you see, I came to church through the park. 
My mother does not like me to come that. way after dark, but I 
love it. It was pretty lonely and I seemed to be the only person 
in the park. As I came to the loneliest place of all, there was a 
settee and on it, with no one near it, a big, covered market- 
basket. That seemed strange because there was no one in sight, 
aud I stopped, wondering who had left the basket there. Just 
then I heard a little noise. “Good gracious,” I said. ‘‘There’s 
something alive in that basket.” So I lifted the cover and peeked 
in. Now what do you think—? 

First Boy: A dog. 

Second Boy: A cat. 

Third Boy: A chicken. 

Mary: Why Emma. You don’t mean a —? 

Emma: Yes, I do. It was a baby. When it saw me it be- 
gan to cry and I nearly cried too, for it was so lonely out there, 
and cold, and dark, and the snow was falling. 


Who are you 


Mary puts her arm around 


I am 


All: What did you do? : 

Emma: I looked all around for some one—anyone—but no 
one was near. I couldn’t leave that dear baby alone out there in 
the night, so I just grabbed the basket and hurried to the church 
with all my might. When I got into the church and all was light, 
I opened the basket and took the baby in my arms—Oh, just the 
loveliest baby you ever saw. He stopped crying, snuggled into 
my arms and began to gurgle. He was so glad to be warm and 
comfortable. I looked in the basket and there was a bottle of 
milk, all ready for the baby’s dinner, except that it was cold. So 
I took it to the kitchen and warmed the milk and gave it to the 
baby. He certainly was hungry and just gobbled that milk and 
then went right off to sleep. So I put him back in the basket, 
wrapped my coat around him and left him in the choir room— 
and here I am. 

Mary: Now what in the world are we going to do with that 
baby? 

Emma: I don’t know. That’s the trouble. Where is his 
mother? How can we ever find his home? Oh, what shall I do? 
(She bows her head on Mary’s shoulder and sobs.) 

First Boy: [know. We boys will go and find the mother. 

Second Boy: Good! We are Boy Scouts. We can find 
her. 

Third Boy: Come along. Let’s go. 

They rush around for their hats and coats, calling: We’ll find 
her. We'll be back. Take good care of that baby. 

Emma: But it’s awfully dark and cold out there in the park, 
boys. Be careful. 

Boys march out singing, if in the church, “‘We march, we 
march to victory with the cross of the Lord before us,” if in 
Sunday school, ‘“Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf?” 

As the boys go out the organist and church quartette come 
into the chancel by organ, or go to piano if in Sunday school 
room. The tenor has the basket on his arm. 

Tenor: Just see the Christmas present we have had. A 
baby. Just about the finest baby in the world. I have always 
wanted a baby of my own. Whom shall I thank? 

Soprano: Stop your nonsense and don’t wake that child. 
Here, let me have him. (Takes basket, peeks in, croons. to it, 
swinging the basket gently, then places it on table or chair, and 
the quartette all join in singing softly a Christmas lullaby.) 

Contralto: Whose baby is this, anyway? How did you girls 
come by it? 

Baritone: Say, I don’t believe the baby will object to our 
rehearsing the Christmas music. Let’s get busy. 

The organ or piano strikes up softly, the quartette get 
quietly into their places and begin to sing a Christmas carol. 
Meantime Emma and Mary go about the business of decorating. 
Other girls and boys come quietly in and take a hand in the 
decorating. If they start to talk, Emma and Mary say, “Shsh! 
There’s a baby asleep in that basket.” And little by little all the 
young people join quietly with the choir in singing or humming 
Christmas songs. 

The baby sleeps on. 

Tenor: Grace, you played that song too fast. 


Let’s try the 
next one a little slower. 
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Mary, to Emma: Do you suppose those boys will find the 
mother? 

Emma: I hope so, but if they do not we shall have to inform 
the police. 

Tenor: What’s that? Give our Christmas present to a 
policeman? Not if I know it. (Starts toward the basket.) 

All the women: Shsh! Shsh! Let that baby alone. Now 
see what you have done. You have waked him up. 

Organist: Everybody keep quiet. I will play him to sleep 
again. (She plays Christmas airs and soft music, sleepy and 
slow, while all sit or move about on tiptoe.) 

After a little the choir sing another Christmas song. A 
noise is heard at the door. The boys enter leading a young 
woman shabbily dressed and obviously weak from hunger. 

Boys: We found her. Not faraway. Just walking up and 
down in the snow, watching the windows and door of the church, 
and crying. 

Mother: Oh, my poor baby. Is he all right? (She comes 
up into the chancel, peeks into the basket, sobs and staggers. 
One boy brings a chair. Another helps her to sit, and all gather 
around.) 

Baritone: Please tell us about it How did you happen to 
forget your baby? 

Mother: Forget it? Ohno. I did not forget it. Let me 
tell you. I live in a small village more than a hundred miles 
away from here. I was married about two years ago. My hus- 
band was a good man and made a comfortable home, but the 
times were hard, work was scarce, and when the baby came we 
had all we could do to get enough to eat. I guess my husband 
did not get enough, for he was taken ill soon after and suddenly 
died of pneumonia. So I was left alone to care for my baby, and 
I could get no work there in the village. I know how to cook and 
keep house and I thought in the big city I could surely find some 
one who would give me some work to do. So I took all the 
money I had and came here, and I have been wandering around 
and around looking for work, until to-day my money all gave 
out. I had just enough to buy some milk for baby. I have had 
nothing to eat for two days. So I said, ‘The baby will die unless 
some one takes him in.’”’? So I put him in his basket and left him 
on a bench in the park and hid in the bushes to watch what hap- 
pened, hoping that some one would take my baby to a good home 
where there is food. A young woman came along, looked in the 
basket and then carried it away, and I followed until I saw her 
come into this church. But,Oh,Icouldn’t go away. I thought 
I was ready to let the baby go, but lam not. I can’t live with- 
out him. It is better that we both die together. 

Tenor: What are you talking about? Suppose I am going 
to let our Christmas present go like that? I should say not. 
Let’s adopt him as the Divine Paternity baby. Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Scott! Is that you? (Substitute name of sexton.) 

Sexton: Yes, lam here. Anything I can do? 

Tenor: You certainly can. Please go and telephone my wife. 
Tell her I have found the help she has been looking for; she knows 
how to cook and keep house and everything. Tell her that I will 
bring her home with me tonight and with her a Christmas pres- 
ent that will make her eyes stick out. 

Contralto: And, Mr. Scott, there is a big box of doughnuts 
there in the choir-room, enough for everybody. Please send one 
of the boys out for some milk and cream, and another to heat 
some water, and when we are through rehearsing we’ll all have a 
cup of tea. 

h Quartette and Chorus: If in church, “Come, ye thankful 
people come.” If in Sunday school, “Oh, Sally, put the kettle 
on.” 

Soprano: By the way, what is the baby’s name? 

Mother: He has never been named. We meant to have him 
christened but his father was taken ill. 

Baritone: Dr. Hall (substitute name of pastor). 
hear Dr. Hall comein? Dr. Hall, are you there? 

Dr. Hall: I’m here. What can I do for you? 

Baritone: Give us a name for a Christmas baby. 

All: Oh, do. Please do. A good name for a Christmas baby. 


Didn’t I 
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Dr. Hall: I suggest that you call him Emmanuel, which 
means “God is with us.” 

The soprano starts ‘Joy to the World.” The quartette 
joins, then all the young people, then every one present, until 
the whole multitude are singing, “Joy to the world, the Lord has 
come.” 

While the mother on her knees gazes into the basket and 
prays. 

Chorister or Pastor: Happy ending! Something to sing 
about. Then let us sing, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” After 
that you select the song. Sing! Sing! Everybody sing! 


* * * 


THE CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
Candler Lazenby 


There are several foundations in our country whose object is 
to strengthen the friendship between our people and those of 
other countries. One of these is the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation, with national headquarters at Philadelphia. 

A little more than three years have passed since the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation came into being, and since that 
time the organization has increased its spheres of interest several 
fold. The foundation was established to develop the friendship 
between the people of the United States and the German-speaking 
peoples. This work is being undertaken along several different 
lines. 

In order that American citizens who have distinguished 
themselves in their chosen field may become better acquainted 
with similar achievements among the German-speaking peoples, 
the Oberlaender Trust has been established. This Trust, which 
is an integral part of the Foundation, has been made possible 
through the generosity of Gustav Oberlaender of Reading, Penn., 
who has given a million dollars for this purpose. Already more 
than fifty Americans have visited Germany under the auspices 
of the Oberlaender Trust. These people have been chosen from 
various walks of life. Among them have been journalists, 
authors, editors, physicians, musicians, social workers, jurists, 
architects, and municipal officials. 

A number of representative Germans have come to the 
United States at the invitation of the Foundation and have thus 
done their part in interpreting their country to us from the lec- 
ture platform. 

Another activity fostered by the Foundation is the exchange 
of students and professors. Administrative expenses have been 
granted to the Institute of International Education for carrying 
on this work. In this way several hundred American students 
have been sent to Germany, Austria and Switzerland as exchange 
students. A similar group from the above-mentioned countries 
came to the United States for study. 

Believing that cultural relations between nations can be 
fostered through literature, the Foundation has provided for the 
distribution among German libraries of numerous works by 
American authors. In order to stimulate the study of the German 
language in this country and also to aid in bringing about further 
appreciation of Germany’s greatest poet, a Goethe Essay Contest 
was held. Participants were undergraduates in American col- 
leges and universities. The results of the contest were highly 
satisfactory. 

A collection of modern German block prints and etchings 
has been exihbited at American schools. Max Montor, the 
Austrian reader and dramatic impersonator, has given readings 
at more than a hundred different institutions. A ffood of letters 
testified to the success of this undertaking. 

Tn closing, it should be emphasized that none of our activities 
are of a political nature. We seek neither to interpret nor to ex- 
plain political events. There are a number of forces working with 
might and main to destroy the good-will which exists between us 
and some of our Huropean neighbors. On that account we feel 
that our work is more necessary now than ever. 

History does not always repeat itself, and what the citizens 
of the world are now experiencing is absolutely without precedent. 
With plenty on every hand, misery and hunger are stalking every- 
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where. That nationalism of one form or another has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing about this distress, is an undeniable 
fact. The hope of nations for the future lies in internationalism, 
and until our nations determine their policies on a broad and in- 
ternational plane, that chaos which we are now experiencing is 
very likely to continue. 

* * * 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


The Southwestern Passenger Association, the 'Trans-Conti- 
nental Passenger Association, and the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation announce a reduction in fares for clergy in Western terri- 
tory effective Dec. 1, 1938, between points in the United States. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1933, the fare for holders of Western Clergy 
Certificates will be one-half of the one-way fare instead of two- 
thirds of the one-way fare. 

The fares to the general public will be reduced generally, 
effective Dec. 1, 1933, and, therefore, the reduction in the basis 
for clergy fares from two-thirds fare to one-half fare will make a 
material reduction in the cost to the clergy for travel on the rail- 
roads in Western territory. 

The one-way first-class fare in the West for the general public 
will be reduced from 3.6 cents per mile to 3 cents per mile. There- 
fore, while the fare for clergy heretofore has been 2.4 cents per 
mile, the new fare will be 1 1-2 cents per mile, first-class. 

The one-way coach fares—that is, fares for tickets good for 
travel in coaches only—for the general public will be reduced 
from a general basis of 3.6 cents per mile to 2 cents per mile, and 
whereas clergy in the past have been compelled to pay 2.4 cents 
per mile for coach tickets, under the new arrangement, effective 
Dec. 1, the fare will be 1 cent per mile for tickets good in coaches 
only. 

In addition, the surcharge for travel in sleeping and parlor 
cars will be eliminated. That also will effect a material reduction 
in the cost for clergy desiring to secure that service. For example: 
Where it has previously cost a clergyman $3.75for a lower berth, 
including surcharge, the cost for a lower berth between the same 
points effective Dec. 1 will be $2.50. That reduction, together 
with the general reduction in the railroad charge, should make 
railroad travel by clergymen more attractive and should permit 
them to make additional necessary trips which may have been 
avoided in the past due to the thought that railroad charges were 
too high. 

Clergy application blanks for certificates for 1934 are now 
being placed in the hands of local railroad agents; however, clergy 
certificates for 1933 will be honored during the month of Decem- 
ber at the new low fares referred to herein. The clergy certificates 
for 1934 will be good for the new low fares commencing Jan. 1, 
1934. 


* * * 


THE FREE CHURCH PROJECT MOVES AHEAD 


The trustees of the Universalist General Convention at a 
meeting held in New York on Nov. 20 voted to make formal ap- 
plication to the Council of the Free Church for admission of the 
denomination into this fellowship. This action was taken after 
receiving the full report of the meeting of the Joint Commission 
held at Senexet on Nov. 14and15. The directors of the American 
Unitarian Association will consider this matter and take similar 
action at their meeting on the second Tuesday in December. 
These applications will be considered by the Council at its first 
meeting, Jan. 3, 1934. 

This action of the Universalist General Convention and the 
expected action of the American Unitarian Association are in ac- 
cordance with Article III, Sections 1 and 2, of the Constitution 
of the Free Church of America, as follows: 


Section 1. This Fellowship shall consist of such re- 
ligious denominations and such churches, parishes or 
societies as may be admitted to membership in it. 

Section 2. Any religious denomination desiring to 
become a member of this Fellowship shall file its applica- 


tion therefor with the Council, and such denomination 
may be admitted to membership by a two-thirds vote 
of the Council. 


As soon as the Council of the Free Church has acted upon the 
applications of these two denominations consideration will be 
given to the applications from local parishes, churches or societies 
for membership. At the last meeting of the Joint Commission 
held in Senexet a recommendation was adopted by unanimous 
vote asking the Council to amend Article III, Section 3, of the 
Constitution to read as follows: 


Any church, parish or society which is a member of 
any denomination member of this Fellowship shall be 
admitted to membership in this Fellowship upon the 
filing of an application therefor with the Council. Any 
church, parish or society which is not a member of any 
denomination member of the Fellowship may be ad- 
mitted to membership in this Fellowship if an applica- 
tion therefor, filed by it with the Council, receives the 
aproval of a majority of the Council. 


It will be seen that this provides that any church, parish or 
society which is a member of any denomination member of this 
fellowship shall be admitted to membership in the Free Church 
simply by filing an application with the Council. In the case of 
any church, parish or society not 2 member of a member de- 
nomination, an application for membership must be filed and re- 
ceive the approval of a majority of the Council. 

Through this provision in the Constitution, local churches as 
well as denominational organizations will have the opportunity of 
participating in this fellowship. This also gives independent 
churches or churches of other than member denominations the 
right to apply for membership and the opportunity to participate 
in the cooperative work which will be developed. 


* * * 


WHAT HAVE WE GAINED? 


American manhood is being subjected to such a testing as 
has come to few generations of men in world history. 

There have been times as critical as these in the past, and 
some generations of men met the test and are enshrined as na- 
tional saviors. 

But each generation must meet its own test “nor attempt 
the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key.” 

What use for Leonidas and his noble three hundred to sac- 
rifice themselves at Thermopylae if succeeding generations of 
Greeks grow soft and dissolute? 

What boots it if Horatius holds the bridge until his Roman 
comrades win the day, if a later generation of Romans become 
interested only in baths and perfumed locks and hire barbarian 
mercenaries to defend their dearly bought liberties until a day 
comes when other barbarians overwhelm them and destroy the 
grandeur that was Rome? 

What though a Charlemagne weld the fragments of Rome 
into feudal kingdoms called the Holy Roman Empire, if later 
generations lose the vision of unity and pay obeisance to the tribal 
gods of Nationalism? 

What shall it profit us of today though other empire-builders 
come dreaming dreams of industrial order and peace and plenty, 
if we cannot rise higher than savages fighting for water holes and 
hunting grounds? 

What have we gained from Galileo and martyred Bruno, 
from Newton and Einstein, from Faraday and Edison, from 
Hertz and Marconi, from Leonardo da Vinci and the Wright 
brothers, from Hero of Alexandria and Stephenson of England, 
from any and all the scientists of the ages even unto today, if we 
lack the character and conscience that will enable us to use all 
these achievements as a fulerum on which the lever of human 
aspiration may rest to permit the will of humanity to lift us all 
to truly human levels of living?—W. H. Macpherson. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RICHARD ROBERTS QUOTED INACCURATELY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Christian Leader for Nov. 25, the Rev. Lon Ray Call is 
reported as saying: ‘‘Still others say that the stories concerning 
Jesus are so clouded that there is a great question as to whether 
he really lived. The Rev. Richard Roberts says, ‘Perhaps Jesus 
did not actually live, but about his name there has grown up a 
beautiful body of ideals.’ ”’ 

There is not a jot or tittle of truth in this. How he could 
attribute so preposterous an opinion to me, who have all my life 
insisted that Christianity stands or falls with a historical Jesus, 
passes my understanding. I cannot even imagine where or how 
he found material for a statement of that kind. There is no 
single line in anything that I have ever written that would justify 
the attribution to me even of any doubt about the historicity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Richard Roberts. 

Toronto, Canada. . 


Dr. Roberts has since written the following interesting com- 
ment: 

“JT think I have discovered the clue to the mystery of the 
brother who misquoted me. 

“Some twenty-five years ago or more there appeared an ar- 
ticle in the Hibbert Journal under the title ‘Jesus or Christ?’ by 
a person who signed himself ‘R. Roberts,’ who is a Unitarian 
minister in Bradford. There was a good deal of controversy 
after the publication of the article; and the articles that followed 
were published with Roberts’ article in a publication called 
‘Jesus or Christ?’ 

“T thought the book was long dead and nobody remem- 
bered it; but while it had a vogue the other man’s views were 
being continually attributed to me. Possibly Mr. Call was 
making that same blunder.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


WHAT KIND OF TEMPERANCE EDUCATION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that the term ‘‘temperance education” must 
be given a definite meaning or else discarded in favor of one that 
contains an unmistakable implication. Generations ago over- 
indulgence in strong drink aroused a minority to educate people 
toward moderation in their drinking habits. Teaching temper- 
ance was of necessity the first step in combating widespread in- 
sobriety. The term temperance education became imbedded in 
popular phraseology, especially because of the rise to prominence 
of the W. €. T. U. But before the advent of Nationa! Prohibi- 
tion temperance educators were working for total abstinence. 
When the Leader uses the phrase ‘‘temperance education,” does 
it mean education against the use of beverage alcohol? Or mod- 
erate consumption of strong liquors? Or indulgence only in the 
milder alcoholic beverages? 

As co-chairman of the “Committee on Education about 
Alcohol and Other Drugs” of the Y. P. R. U.-Y. P. C. U. Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility, I am seeking to avoid the term 
temperance education. I believe that the young people of the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches should be taught the effects 
of beverage alcohol on the human body. Let them know the 
facts as determined by scientific investigation. Make it clear 
that beverages containing alcohol are absolutely unnecessary 
for healthful living and contentment, that in this age of speed, 
machinery and efficiency even the moderate drinker is a positive 
detriment to society. It is clear that total abstinence must be 
the objective of such teaching. 

Is this the wrong attitude to take? If it is the committee 
ought to be warned so that we won’t start off on the wrong foot. 

Editorially the Leader has said that ‘“‘the chief emphasis on 
temperance education should be on life and health and not on 
disease and death.” That’sfunny. Most of the booze advertise- 


ments must be lessons in temperance education then! If the 
liquor trade is using large sums to promote consumption by 
pointing out the life and health-giving virtues of their commodi- 
ties, then how are temperance educators going to achieve any- 
thing by soft-pedaling disease and death? Answer me that. 
Robert F. Needham. 
Arlington, Mass. 


This is a sensible letter and we agree with the main propo- 
sitions of the writer. He doubtless realizes that education about 
the effect of aleohol will vary like all other education. We take 
our stand with those who educate for abstinence and not for 
moderate use. We take it also with those who educate for 
temperance rather than excess. We take it with those who are 
perfectly open-minded, seeking all the new light science can shed. 
As to the quotation from our editorial columns, we of course be- 
lieve both things, just as our correspondent does—with major 
emphasis on life and health and enough on disease and death to 
keep our feet on the ground. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A FRIEND COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with much interest your editorial and Ed 
Wilson’s letter in the Nov. 11 issue of the Leader. The whole 
subject of religious ‘“‘inclusiveness’’ is vital to me. 

I was not one who grew up “from christening” in the liberal 
churches, as was Wilson’s privilege. But as I grew I revolted 
against the type of religion which excluded sincere men and 
women because of their honest difference of belief. After stand- 
ing by my childhood church even through college, the war, and 
years on the mission field of the Orient, I “‘gave up the ghost” and 
decided upon three years of business, in which I hoped, to some 
extent, to achieve financial independence. But during those three 
years, I wished to study, to make a thorough canvass of the field 
and to see if there really was any church in existence broad 
enough to take me into its ministry, not to bind me by stipulated 
beliefs and forms—a church which would permit me to grow as 
my growing conscience and intellect would dictate. As a result 
of that study and survey, I deliberately chose the Universalist 
Church, and never, for a moment, have I regretted that choice. 
My point being that the Universalist Church has not once, to 
my knowledge, asked my beliefs, exacted requirements, or sup- 
pressed my speech or writings. I have, in other words, had no 
such experience as Wilson suggests. And, in my opinion, such a 
spirit is not truly Universalist. Yet, were my views radically 
opposed to this spirit of open-minded generosity in my church, I 
think I should be sufficiently sensible to drop out of the picture 
quietly. JI am not, in the extreme sense, a humanist, but I most 
certainly would not exclude from my church a humanist seeking 
membership. Nor would I exclude any one else, no matter what 
his beliefs or disbeliefs. That isn’t an affair of mine, for a man’s 
religion is a matter to be arranged between himself and his God. 

On the other hand, I should like to ask Ed if he really thinks 
the Unitarian Church completely inclusive, for he should know 
that it is Unitarian and not Trinitarian, while we are sufficiently 
inclusive to absorb both views. Do the humanist societies in- 
clude theists? 

Cy 
* * 
WHY WERE WE NOT THERE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did not the liberal churches of America have any part in the 
wonderful exhibition in the Hall of Religion at the Century of 
Progress, Chicago? Several interesting half hours spent there 
the past summer did not disclose to me any display whatever on 
the part of Unitarian, Universalist, the Free and People’s Churches, 
though there may have been such, and overlooked. 

Out of considerably more than 22,000,000 attendants at the 
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Fair, it is reported that more than 3,000,000 entered the ‘‘Halls 
of Religion,” the large building over whose doorway was “Right- 
eousness Exalteth a Nation,’ whose walls contained exhibits 
from nearly every great religion on earth, past and present— 
and, more important, whose roofs sheltered representatives of 
nearly all existing religions in daily and friendly contact. Such 
tolerance and harmony for more than six months is an event 
unique in this scrappy world’s history. Judaism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism and ancient faiths were in evi- 
dence. Numerous murals, dioramas, models, pictures, and ex- 
tensive exhibits of the Salvation Army, Near East Foundation, 
American Bible Society, Jewish Societies, Christian Scientists, 
Mormons, Lutherans, and other Protestant branches joined in 
telling ‘‘the services which religion has recorded in the past cen- 
tury, and the continuing service which the next century may be 
expected to open.” In one large room were “blended” the uni- 
fied displays of the Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Baptists and some other churches. Stress was laid upon 
the advancement of hospital, welfare, social, agricultural and 
mechanical training as well as on the spiritual side. 

I heard comments from people other than ‘‘churchy”’ that 
this wonderful hall and extensive exhibits were to them among 
the most interesting and inspiring sights of the whole exposition. 
Its popularity was indicated by the enormous attendance. 

Among the eighteen names of evangelists and “pulpit 
princes” shown on prominent panels were those of Horace 
Bushnell, Washington Gladden and William Ellery Channing, as 
well as Phillips Brooks, Frank W. Gunsaulus, Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, Dwight L. Moody, ete. 

Was no real effort made to have liberal religions represented 
at this great exposition—or is there a story behind the lack of it? 
Will the rare opportunity for publicity at next year’s exposition 


be improved or lost by default? 
Wh, Jel 


* * 


KENT: PRO AND CON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should have been delighted if my letter, published on the 
11th, had been given the heading ‘‘Crowded Out of Crackling.” 
I can enjoy a joke at my own expense, so never hesitate. In this 
pother over humanism we might as well laugh as cry. 

How do I know that theistic Universalists are 95 per cent 
humanist? 

Why, man, I’ve been reading the Leader for years! Besides 
I know Universalists in Illinois and Iowa. Aren’t they fair 
samples? And look at your own statement, ‘‘We do not know 
of any theist who does not believe that God works through man.” 
So if I want help I go directly to man, while the theist prays to 
God but expects the answer to come through man. We wind up 
with man, so why quarrel about the two ways of arriving, mine 
direct, yours indirect? If you have given up a God who acts di- 
rectly you will soon deal directly with man. The part of God in 
your life is growing less and less. 

Did the surgeon pray for his skill? No. It was no gift of 
God, but something won by hard work. Universalists know it 
and act accordingly. They select a surgeon for his skill, not for 
his religiousness. They are near-humanists. 

Be more realistic about farming. There are hundreds of 
thousands of plants in nature and man has succeeded in improv- 
ing some to the point where they yield food. God didn’t give 
them. Some were poisonous to start with, and man bred the 
poison out! As for the soils, here is Iowa all good and Nevada 
or Utah something else. The part of Wisconsin that the glaciers 
covered is much more productive than the part the glaciers missed. 
Man goes where he finds the soil best for his purpose, analyzes 
the soil and treats it with lime, or some combination of fertilizer 
as need may be. The sun was never hung up in the sky to ripen 
our lettuce, and if the clouds were for our benefit originally they 
have been mismanaged a lot since. Man has to dig in and fight 
for his subsistence where he can. The sooner he learns the terms 
on which he can live and replenish the earth the better off he will 


be. Farmers do not win by praying: the best farmers are the 
ones that bring the most energy and intelligence to the husbandry 
of the land. Every Universalist dirt-farmer will agree with me 
on thjs. I farmed for years and I know what I am talking about. 

You should not brush aside my question, ““What is the 
utility of faith in God?” It is Biblical. ‘‘What profit should we 
have if we pray unto him?” We are engaged in a struggle for 
survival. Unless you can show that belief in God is of some 
practical advantage we shall not bother with the belief. 

You say a large part of my previous letter seems irrelevant, 
and you will say the same of this if I don’t stop. 

Then there is one misunderstanding to clear up. I am not 
“so determined to stay in the Christian Church.” I am out. 
Last April 9 I founded this independent Humanist Society. The 
Leader commended me for coming out at the time. That is what 
some would like to see all humanist ministers do. Their letters 
to the Leader and the Register make these: ministers uncomfort- 
able. I would not join with Mr. Wilson to ask that such letters 
be withheld. If written they must be published, but I hope they 
will cease before long to be written. Let the writers reflect that 
the most suicidal thing the Universalists, or Unitarians, can do 
would be to force dozens more ministers to form their own human- 
ist societies. There are now four such, at least, and it can be 
done. Can the liberal churches afford to see it done? 

I am sure many Universalists are hostile to humanist min- 
isters because they never saw one! Why should not a joint 
committee select a smooth specimen—the Western ones are rather 
rough—and keep him circulating in Universalist pulpits? It 
would allay alarm. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mr. Kent’s name still appears in the list of ministers in the 
Unitarian Year Book, which was issued since he became minister 
of the First Humanist Society of Sioux City, and he has been 
writing us radical humanist letters for years, while still minister 
of a Unitarian church. Let us put our question in a different 
way. Why does Mr. Kent warn the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists not to force humanists out? Why is he so solicitous for the 
church which holds man back? Why does he want humanists 
to stay in the church which is “desperately” holding them back? 

The Assistant Editor. 


+ Ee 


A GOOD SPORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Well, now to make something of the Free Church. That’s 
the work before the house. It has been voted on and is the 
united will of the Convention. Dr. Adams had the Convention 
with him and had a vote been taken at that moment it would 
have been almost unanimous for the enterprise. 

I believe that after a matter has been voted on the or- 
ganization should go unanimously in the direction decided. , It,is 
good sportsmanship. 
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The above in a personal letter to the Editor from an official 
high up in a neighboring State Convention shows that he is a 
good sport. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A FREE CHURCH PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I suggest the following Free Church of America’ Prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven and earth, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come by us doing Thy will on earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day mental light. Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. Lead us away from ignorance 
and stupidity, and deliver us from superstition. May we, 
through Thee, build Thy beloved community of truth, love and 
good-will in the spirit of Jesus. Amen. 

H. E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vt. 


EEO 
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Victims of Propaganda? 
Preachers Present Arms. By Ray H. 
Abrams. (Round Table Press. $2.50.) 


Some will read this book with an unholy 
glee. Others will feel that it lays bare an 
intimate part of their own history, whether 
they are or are not among the many men- 
tioned by name. Still others will be grate- 
ful that one of the most devastating effects 
of war is exposed authoritatively, and will 
infer confidently that with this story he- 
fore the world it will never again be pos- 
sible for leaders in the Christian Church to 
submit to the dictation of the State. A 
few will question the value of any such 
revelation of the power of propaganda in 
the past, and will resent the suggestion 
that we of today need any such warning 
2s this volume constitutes. In which 
dass any particular reader will belong it 
would be impossible to predict. And for 
that reason, perhaps, no one reader’s 
judgment on the book will serve as a fair 
evaluation. 

Dr. Abrams, a trained sociologist, sets 
out to examine dispassionately (but is he 
quite sure that he is dispassionate?) the 
changes of attitude exhibited by the mem- 
bers of the derica]l profession during the 
World War. He obviously means to be 
fair and seems to the reviewer to be so, at 
least in his recording of facts. He writes 
without animus and without apparent 
satisfaction in his unpleasant task of show- 
ing how (from his point of view) a large 
number of ministers surrendered their 
spiritual integrity by abandoning the Chris- 
tian position on war and becoming ardent 
in their justification of all that was done 
by their side in the World War. And 
though his words do not suggest that he 
has tried to enter sympathetically into the 
terrible struggles through which many 
ministers went before they supported war 
and even after they entered one or another 
of the forms of war service, he does not 
raise the guestion of their sincerity. He 
does justice to those who, adopting a 
pacifist stand, held to their principles and 
paid the heavy price of the nonconformist. 

The book represents immense industry. 
Authoritative documentary sources have 
been assembled and nearly every positive 
statement is supported by exact reference. 
The book is sad reading, for it contains 
quotations of the words of men widely 
known in the Christian ministry which it is 
today almost inconceivable that decent 
men should have uttered. We may per- 
haps question whether all the ministers 
who supported the war were, consciously 
or unconsciously, influenced by the de- 
liberate propaganda designed by Allied 
governments and our own to secure their 
aid in and out of the pulpit, but we cannot 


Any book reviewed in the Leader nay be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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evade the clear evidence that the develop- 
ment of a war-time hysteria in the popula- 
tion at large affected ministers to a far 
greater degree than we now see to have 
been consistent with their professed 
spiritual loyalties. And we can certainly 
see that much which did not appear at the 
tire to be in any sense propaganda was in 
fact nothing less. In this respect nothing 
is to be gained by raising the question of 
blame; what we should do now is to make 
sure that the younger generation knows 
how modern wars are waged even before 
they are declared. 

Fine, brave men, now honored and heard 
gladly, were during the war subjected to 
blind and cruel persecution, and their suf- 
ferings were apparently gratifying to those 
who had to have some enemy that could be 
reached. Those who could not reach the 
front of war were more bitter and more 
blind in hate, as if they found in such vio- 
lence of feeling and speech a compensation 
for the frustration of their desire to win 
glory in armed conflict. I knew many 
chaplains at various distances from the 
front and it is fair to say, and an under- 
statement, that in general those were least 
Christian in spirit who were farthest from 
actual fighting. Apparently, since Dr. 
Abrams has authority for all his quotations, 
those left at home to talk in their pulpits 
and in wordy “victory campaigns’ were 
often without any restraint suggestive of 
their profession. 

In January, 1915, the Church Peace 
Union sent out a questionnaire to ten 
thousand ministers of all denominations 
and the results were published five months 
later. More than ninety-five per cent 
were opposed to any increase of armament 
at this time, while the large majority were 
in favor of Wilson’s attitude. Pass over a 
hundred pages of the book and read of the 
conscientious objectors. On the rights of 
conscience one would expect the Churches 
to be peculiarly sensitive. A few less than 
four thousand claimed exemption from war 
service on grounds of conscience, or rather 
in consequence of this came before the 
courts. Of these, four hundred and fifty 
were sent to prison by courts martial and 
the lot of many others was almost as bad. 
A great many were cruelly treated, but the 
efforts made to ameliorate their condition 
came not from the churches or from min- 
isters, with a few exceptions, but from cer- 
tain organizations, notably the Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau, as it was then called, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the League 
for Democratic Control, and the Friends’ 
Service Committee. 

The chapter on nonconforming clergy 
analyzes the list (compiled by the author) 
of pacifist ministers, ninety in all. The 
distribution by denominations was, Uni- 
tarian 16, Congregationalist 13, Univer- 
salist 8, Baptist 8, Episcopalian 7, Presby- 


terian 7, Methodist 4, Reformed 3, He- 
brew 3, Non-denominational 1. Consider- 
ing the disparity in size between the first 
three denominations thus listed and the 
next four on the list, the numbers are very 
significant. The author admits the dif- 
ficulty of securing complete data, but has 
double checked his list. The number 
can be divided further thus: thirty-two 
retained their pulpits, while twenty-seven 
left them. (Friends are not counted in 
these lists.) Severel pages are devoted to 
the stories of John Haynes Holmes, 
Bishop Paul Jones, Sydney Strong, Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Charles M. Dole, Nor- 
man Thomas, John Nevin Sayre, Frank C. 
Doan, and a few others. The position 
taken by the trustees of the church served 
by the last named, when they refused to 
accept his resignation, is noteworthy. 
“Let us respect an honest man whether he 
agrees with us or not. In short, while 
fighting one form of tyranny, let us hbe- 
ware lest we build up another.” 

Chapters on the Espionage Act, Mob 
Violence, and the Collapse of the Peace 
Societies should be disturbing to those who 
cannot remember the events with which 
they deal; those of us who remember 
probably do not need the reminder. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Abrams 
are a challenge to the Churches. “The 
Churches in such a crisis cannot disentangle 
themselves from the very fabric of society 
of which they are a part, any more than 
they can do so in ordinary times when the 
whole economic and imperialistic system 
and the will of the vested interests received 
their benediction. . . . Christians, while 
claiming to be motivated by the teachings 
of Jesus and superior humanitarian desires, 
did not in general demonstrate any differ- 
ent code of ethics or type of behavior from 
the unbelievers. . . . Asa result of the ec- 
clesiastical war record, in these days of dis- 
illusionment, hosts of people have lost 
their faith in the leadership and guidance 
of the clergy and the churches. They have 
renounced the men of the cloth as being 
swayed by mob passions and prejudices, 
blind leaders of the blind, absolutely unfit 
to be trusted in a time of great moral 
crisis.” { 

Dr. Abrams recognizes that there has 
been what claims to be a fundamental 
change of attitude since the war years. 
He might have drawn attention to the 
remarkable series of articles in the Christian 
Century a few years ago, in which various 
religious leaders wrote on the subject, 
“What the War Did to My Mind.” But 
he is dubious about this supposed change. 
He judges (probably with little exact 
knowledge, if any) that those who have in 
recent years renounced war have spoken 
under the influence of an emotional rather 
than a rational aversion to war. He fears 

(Continued on page 1 533) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEACHING PEACE 


There are various ways of building into 
the thinking of our boys and girls ideals of 
peace. Worship is one of them. Mr. 
Arthur Whitney, superintendent of our 
church school in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
writes of an exceptionally fine service de- 
voted to this theme, held recently on Armis- 
tice Sunday. He includes also the outline 
of the service which we are glad to share 
with you. 

1. A Peace Hymn, sung from blackboard 
to tune we all knew. 

2. Story of theme for day. 

3. Offering. 

4. Poem, “The Next War.” 

5. Against a dark green background on 
the platform three white crosses were 
placed. One at a time four junior boys, 
each stepping in front of the crosses, read a 
message from dead soldier lads of four 
countries. 

6. Prayer. 

7. Beautiful! Taps from the rear of the 
big room—soft—perfect. 


* Ox 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR THE YEAR 


Miss Frances Wood, parish assistant at 
the First Unitarian Church, Detroit, has 
sent us her plan of church school worship 
services for the current year. Now that 
the Unitarians and Universalists are meet- 
ing together for church services, the church 
schools are following the same plan. Miss 
Wood is in charge of the religious educa- 
tional program for the two groups. 


Part I 
What We Find in Our World: 


1. Love (the divine spark in all men). 

2. Law, Order and Beauty (nature ser- 
vice). 

8. Intelligence (mind in man). 

4, Creative Intelligence (God). 

5. Man’s Search for God (the Quest for 
the Eternal). 


What We Live in (Environment): 
1. The Home (What it is as an institu- 
tion). 
(Cooperation. Greatest happiness 
lies in sharing.) 
2. Finding Oneself. 
(Personality growth. Adjustment to 
environment.) 


ee 


. The School (purpose and aim). 

2. Living Together. 
(Friends, races, social adjustment.) 

8. Self Discipline. 

(Individual responsibility for success 
or failure in making these adjust- 
ments.) 
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. The Community. 

2. Good Citizenship. 

(Problems of city life as compared 
with pioneer days.) 


* The First Annual Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 1863 


I invite my fellow citizens in every 
part of the United States, and also 
those who are at sea and those who 
are sojourning in foreign lands, 
to set apart and observe the last 
Thursday of November next as a 
day of Thanksgiving and praise to 
our beneficent Father who dwelleth 
in the heavens. 
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Individual responsibility for choice of 
leadership. 


1. The Nation. 
2. True National Greatness. 
(Moral responsibility of any great 
nation of power and wealth). 
8. World Friendship. 
(Appreciation of the contributios of 
all nations to the general welfare.) 


Part II 
The Place of Religion: 


A. Truth Seekers: 


1. Religion and Primitive Man (Ani- 
mism). 

2. The Idol Worshipers (Buddhism). 

3. The Mystics (the Religions of India). 

4. Advocates of Ethics (Confucianism). 


B. The Christian Religion: 


1. The Race from Which It Came. 
2. Hebrew Mythology. 

Hebrew Poetry. The Psalms. 
3. The Prophets. 


C. The Bible: 
1. The Book Itself (dates, divisions and 
authorship). 
2. How We Got Our Bible (illustrated 
lecture). 
3. The Place of the Bible and Modern 
Times. 


D. Jesus of Nazareth: 
1. His Life and Work. 


2. Jesus’ Teachings. 
3. The Lottier Idea of God. 


KE. The Christian Church: 
1. The Life and Work of Paul. 
2. The United Church. 
8. The Divided Church. 
4, The Liberal Church. 


F. The Place of Religion in the World To- 
day: 
1. Are We Really Christian? 
Sincerity. 
2. What the Church Has Done and 
What It Has Failed to Do. 
. Individual Responsibility. 


oo 


THE CONVENTION PAGEANT 


A few persons have expressed.a desire for 
a copy of “The Children of the Ages,” by 
Jessie Eleanor Moore, as adapted for our 
use and presented at Worcester on the 
evening of Oct. 19. If a sufficient number 
of persons wish copies it will be possible to 
have these prepared and made available 
at cost price, probably about twenty cents 
apiece. Please make your wants known. 

* * 

We commend to our teachers Prof. 
George A. Coe’s: book “Educating for 
Citizenship,’ a review of which appears in 
the regular book review column of this is- 
sue of the Leader. Although concerned 
with secular education, any teacher of re- 
ligious education will be well repaid for 
time spent in reading it. A copy of this is 
in the Loan Library. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


November Education Night comes next 
Wednesday, the fifteenth. The religious 
education commitee will meet at 5 p. m., 
departmental meetings at 6.00, dinner at 
6.30, and program at 7.00. The speaker 
will be Mrs. Fred Kenyon on Art in Re- 
ligious Education. The dinner will be 
sponsored by the Senior Department. All 
teachers and officers are expected and 
parents are cordially invited. (The Build- 
er, Peoria, Ill.) 


During a recent visit to the office Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Paige of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., reported the organization of a teacher 
training class in Concord, a near-by parish 
which Mr. Paige also serves. Although no 
official federation has taken place here, 
the Methodists are meeting with the 
Universalists for church services and 
church school sessions. Mr. Paige is the 
instructor of the class and study is based on 
A Modern Interpretation of the Bible. 
The fact that this subject was especially 
requested by the Methodist teachers in the 
school is significant. 


Our church school in Brooklyn, Penn., 
has subscribed to the Parents’ Magazine, 
which it is circulating in the homes of 
twelve young mothers of the parish. The 
superintendent, Mrs. Lillian A. Smith, 
reports a mid-week meeting for discussion, 
attended by eight mothers and twelve 
babies. It was decided that next time 
more could be accomplished if some one 
should care for the children in another 
room! 


Miss Downing writes from Japan that if 
any individuals or groups should be in- 
terested in sending her an American doll 
with an extra dress or two, it would help 
greatly in her work with Japanese children 
next year. Her address is Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, 50 Takata Oimatsu Cho, Koi- 
shikawa, Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SOCIAL WORK FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


We have heard, during the history of 
the young people’s movement in churches 
of all denominations, a good deal about 
“service to others,” ‘social work by 
young people,” and similar themes. We 
have not always heard a similar amount 
about “preparation,” ‘‘adequate knowl- 
edge,”’ “real understanding,’ and the other 
qualities which are essential if voluntary 
‘social work is to have any value for anyone 
outside of the volunteer himself. The 
fundamental necessity of training, even 
for the more simple forms of volunteer 
work, has been overlooked, as has also the 
implanting in the minds of the people 
whom we are trying to interest in doing 
the work that they must be faithful, regu- 
lar, and prepared. 

One of the healthy signs of real growth in 
young people’s organizations has been the 
fact that such things have been considered 
of late in summer institutes, not only in 
our denomination but in practically every 
denomination. 

Announcement has been made that for 
the third consecutive year the Boston rep- 
resentatives of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Religious 
Union will hold a Social Service Confer- 
ence, with the following purpose: ““The aim 
of the conference is to point out and demon- 
strate volunteer social work which groups 
and individuals in all types of communities 
may do.”’ 

This, it would seem, is a very important 
step in the right direction, for even a one- 
day conference can have the value of in- 
teresting young people in types of social 
work which they are capable of doing, or 
suggesting things that had not occurred to 
them before, and thus paving the way for 
an intelligent and adequate service. 

The Conference this year is to be held at 
the North End Union, in Boston, on Dec. 
10, from 3 to 8 p. m. The North End 
Union is a settlement house in the Italian 
North End of Boston, under the direction 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. The young people can see there 
a plant which is equipped for activity, and 
meet workers who know what they are do- 
ing, and who incidentally deal with a large 
number of volunteers in their work. 

Not only that, but the conferences ar- 
ranged are so divided that no matter where 
the individual may come from, whether he 
is the only one in his church who is in- 
terested, or whether he comes as a dele- 
gate to learn what his whole young people’s 
group may do, he will find specific help. 
The conferences are: “The Individual in 
the Small Community,” led by Miss Ruth 
Carter, teacher and social worker. ‘The 
Individual in the Large Community,” led 
by Mrs. James Donovan of the Volunteer 


Service Bureau of the American Red 
Cross. ‘‘The Group in the Large Com- 
munity,” led by Julian Steele, head worker 
of the Robert Gould Shaw House. ‘The 
Group in the Small Community,” led by 
Emil Hartl, director of the Good Will 
House for wandering boys. 

But conferences will not be the only 
thing at this meeting, there will also be ac- 
tual demonstrations of types of social 
work, and through seeing the thing done 
one can often get a more adequate idea of 
how to proceed in his own particular case. 
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Then, too, there is to be a tour of the settle- 
ment and the neighborhood, which will 
probably include a visit to another very 
active settlement in the same district; and 
an exhibit of work which has been done and 
which can be done. 

It is a worth-while program. It is a 
commendable effort on the part of the Bos- 
ton Young People. It is something which 
our young people in other centers could 
emulate. We must impress upon ourselves 
more and more that before we have a right 
to offer our services we must first be sure 
that our services are worth offering! It 
is a difficult, but essential, lesson to learn, 
and the recognition of the problem is a 
good share of the battle. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 

North Carolina offers three opportuni- 
ties for Christmas giving for churches, 
church schools, mission circles and in- 
dividuals. 

Miss Powell says of Christmas at In- 
man’s Chapel: ““The ‘box’ Christmas of last 
year was so successful and happy, we wish 
to repeat it this year. To this end, will all 
friends send us miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, which may be used for gifts from 
father to baby, in family boxes, remember- 
ing particularly children from twelve to 
the cradle roll. Last year’s remembrances 
of money for ‘the emergency’ fund, 
brought much relief and cheer as well as 
filled the candy bags. As this statement 
is later than usual in appearing in print, 
we should like all contributions as early 
in December as possible. The date of our 
Christmas festivities is December 24.” 


Mr. Bryant needs $150.00 for a “‘suit- 
ably equipped balopticon,’ new and 
old clothes, children’s good books and toys. 

Mr. Fitzgerald needs toys, books and 
clothing. 

Let Universalists everywhere respond 
to these calls to help make Christmas a 
happier time for our Southern Universal- 
ists. 

Please be prompt in sending your boxes. 

Donna P. Bonner, 
Chairman of Southern Work. 


The addresses are: 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 
Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 
Rey. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
ING (Ge 
* * 
FIRST PUBLIC MEETING 
A delightful Public Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. U. M. A. was held in the 
Unitarian-Universalist church at Braintree, 
Nov. 238, 1933. 
The music by Mrs. Nora Y. Kells and 
Miss Mary L. Tomlinson was excellent 
and thoroughly enjoyed. 


Mrs. Walter E. Farnham led the praise 
service, which was exceptionally inspiring. 
Mrs. Eben Prescott of the Braintree 
church gave a greeting so cordial we were 
immediately glad we had come, and Mrs. 
Robert G. Reed’s response assured the 
Braintree women of our gratitude for their 
hospitality. Mrs. Prescott introduced 
Mrs. Andrew Merrill, president of the 
Unitarian Alliance of Braintree, who gave 
a most interesting sketch of the beginning 
and development of the two denominations 
as a united fellowship in happy relation- 
ship over a period of many years. We 
welcomed Mrs. Merrill particularly at this 
time, when our thoughts are naturally turn- 
ing to unions of this nature in many of our 
churches in the future. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
projects of our church at the present time 
is our camp for diabetic children at the 
Birthplace of Clara Barton, North Ox- 
ford, Mass. Mrs. Earle P. Robinson, head 
councillor of the camp this past summer, 
gave one of the finest talks we have heard 
about the camp. 

We are always glad to welcome Mrs. 
George E. Huntley to the platform. Mrs. 
Huntley gave a brief resume of the Worces- 
ter Conventions, including the G. S. S. A., 
General Convention and W. N. M. A. 
sessions. 

The parish hall of the Braintree church 
is charming. It was in this room that we 
partook of a delectable luncheon and en- 
joyed a friendly get-together. 

The afternoon session gave us good 
music, the roll call, showing nineteen 
circles represented with an attendance of 
more than 120, prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, and the address by Rev. Or- 
dell E. Bryant of Clinton, N. C. Mr. 
Bryant gave a splendid picture of the Old 
North State, its economic problems, and of 
the work of the W. N. M. A. in the state. 
It is difficult for us to realize how versatile 
a minister must be to occupy a pulpit 
which takes in a rural community. 

After the closing hymn the meeting ad- 
journed, a success in every way. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
addressed the Temple Tifereth Israel 
Brotherhood Tuesday, Nov. 14. 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., 
was the preacher at the Home for the Aged 
in Cambridge on Nov. 19. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., recently spoke to the Unity Club 
at Simmons College. 


Preachers in the churches in Massa- 
chusetts on Noy. 26, as arranged by the 
office of the State Superintendent, were: 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Lowell; Rev. R. E. 
Griffith, Canton; Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 
Essex, and Rey. John van Schaick, D. D., 
Saugus. 


Rev. Donald M. Lester, recently of 
Rumford, Maine, was elected pastor of 
the Universalist church at Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., at the parish meeting Nov. 13. 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, Mass., 
preached on Nov. 19 upon the subject, 
“The Present Crisis Not Economic but of 
Character.”” The sermon was printed in 
the Chelsea Evening Record of Nov. 20. 


Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn took as the 
subject of his annual sermon in celebration 
of Thanksgiving Day, “The Man Who 
Couldn’t Say God.” 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati has 
been invited to become a member of the 
Church Forum to be presented over WSAI 
of the Crosley Radio Corporation. This 
program is being arranged because of the 
popularity of the WLW Church Forum. 
Mr. Olson will broadcast over WLW on 
Dec. 24 at 8.30 a. m. and over WSAI on 
Jan. 21 at 9.30 a.m. Both programs are 
Eastern Time. 


The Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, en route 
to inspection of the C. C. C. camps in New 
Hampshire, took part in the morning ser- 
vices Nov. 19 at Claremont, N. H. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, Mass., 
has been elected to a five-year term as 
trustee of the Northern New England 
School of Religious Education, the in- 
stitution which is doing such remarkable 
work for the eastern part of the United 
States. 


Dr. Ulysses Sumner Milburn of Everett, 
Mass., has been appointed administrator 
of the Everett District of the Civil Works 
Administration. With the glad coopera- 
tion of his church he is giving a large part 
of his time to this emergency work for the 
unemployed of his city. He is, however, 
steadily engaged in calling upon the sick 
and sorrowing of his own parish. 


Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn, of whose 
accident we wrote in a recent number of 
the Leader, and who now is in the nursing 


and Interests 


home of Mrs. Clyde Goding, Millett St., 
Livermore Falls, Maine, will celebrate her 
ninety-third birthday Dec. 10. Mrs. 
Washburn had a distinguished career 
teaching the freedmen directly after the 
Civil War. 


Massachsetts 


Palmer.—Reyv. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Attendance at the morning service and in 
the church school has been steadily main- 
tained. Y.P.C. U. devotional meetings 
and socials have been well attended. We 
are trying to develop the Sunday evening 
Y.P.C. U. meeting into a discussion forum 
on subjects of timely interest to young 
people. We are also working the plan of 
inviting the young people, or the unioners 
where there isa Y. P. C. U., from neighbor- 
ing Universalist churches. Young people 
from the Monson Universalist church, 
accompanied by Rev. S. J. Willis, have 
met with us for devotional services, and 
have joined with us ina social. Mr. Willis 
gave a talk on “A United Christian 
Church,” and led the discussion at a joint 
fellowship meeting of the two groups. 
Sunday evening, Nov. 19, the young 
people’s societies of the local Baptist, 
Congregational, and Universalist churches 
held a union meeting in our church, with 
the principal of the high school as the 
speaker. It is planned to hold such joint 
meetings monthly. On Sunday, Dec. 3, our 
Y. P. C. U. is to have as its guests the 
young people of the Second Universalist 
Church in Springfield. We have had joint 
socials with the young people of the local 
Baptist and Congregational churches. 
An interesting talk was given to Y. P. C. U. 
members Sunday evening, Nov. 12, by one 
of our church members, Mr. Charles H. 
Line, on the subject of Freedom. All or- 
ganizations in the church are cooperating 
in preparing for our Santa Claus bazaar, 
to be held Dec. 12 and 18. A turkey sup- 
per will be served the first night under the 
direction of Mrs. 8. R. Carsley. On the 
second night a salad supper will be served 
by our Fortnightly Club. There will be 
an entertainment the second night, under 
the direction of Mrs. Hazel King. Mrs. 
F, A. Mooney is general chairman and in 
charge of publicity. The pastor spoke to 
the students at the Armistice Day as- 
sembly at the high school Friday, Nov. 10. 

Abington.—On Oct. 29 the services were 
in charge of the Men’s Club. Stanley D. 
Foster was the speaker. On Nov. 19, 
the theme of the meeting was “The Quest 
of Beauty.” Beautiful pictures from all 
over the world were shown. On Nov. 5, 
Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro spoke, and 
on Nov. 26, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State 
Superintendent, addressed the congrega- 
tion. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 


will speak Jan. 7. His subject will be “The 
Old and the New.”’ 
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WHO’S WHO 
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se Dr. Fred B. Smith is chairman 
* of the World Alliance for Interna- 
* tional Friendship. 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne is 
* minister of the First Universalist 
* Church, Portland, Maine. 

a Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minis- 
* ter of the Community Church in 
* New York City. 

“ Rev. Walter Samuel Swisher is 
* minister of the Church of the Mes- 
* siah (Unitarian), St. Louis, Mo. 

ss Rev. David Rhys Williams is 
* 

* 

* 

* 
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minister of the First Unitarian * 
Congregational Society, Rochester, * 
NY. = 
Roy Wood Sellars is professor of * 
philosophy at the University of * 
Michigan. ne 
George P. Hedley, acting as- * 
sistant professor of New Testa- * 
ment Literature, Hartford Theo- * 
logical Seminary, was formerly on * 
the faculty of the Pacific School of * 
Religion, Berkeley, Cal. He wasa * 
member of Tell en-Nasbeh Expedi- * 
tion in Palestine, 1927-29. * 
* 
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PEABODY HAS A CENTENNIAL 


At Peabody, Mass., the Universalist 
church has celebrated its centennial in two 
sections. The first came on May 7, when 
Dr. van Schaick preached a delightful his- 
torical sermon, dealing especially with the 
life of the first pastor, Rev. John Moore, 
when a large group of members were re- 
ceived and when, in the evening, five hun- 
dred pilgrims came from near and far to 
witness the installation of the new minis- 
ter. 

The second section came in November. 
On the evening of Friday, the 17th, the 
church was crowded to the doors when a 
beautiful historical pageant was given. 
Written by Mrs. Elsie Chandler Newhall, 
and entitled “The Story Beautiful,’ it 
traced the course of the Universalist gospel 
from the New Testament days to the 
present, and gave a prophecy of its future 
development. The costuming, staging, 
lighting, acting and music, all expertly 
done, made the event one long to be re- 
membered. 

On Sunday morning children were bap- 
tized, new members were received, the 
communion service was observed and a 
remarkable sermon was read. Dr. George 
W. Penniman, a beloved former pastor, was 
to have been present but was kept away by 
illness. In loyalty he sent his manuscript, 
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the scholarly discourse being on the sub- 
ject, “Historical Trends in Religious Life 
and the Forward Look.” 
All the Protestant churches of the city 
-united for the evening service, the seating 
capacity of the auditorium being once 
more taxed. Rey. Seth R. Brooks of 
Malden preached an appropriate and stir- 
ring sermon on the theme, ‘Wake Up.” 
The celebration came to an end on Mon- 
day evening when a banquet was served 
by a competent caterer and a highly in- 
spiring postprandial program was given. 
Mr. Joseph C. Chandler, acting as toast- 
master, reported that during the present 
year several departments had doubled their 
membership and also that the number of 
financial subscribers had increased over 
100 per cent. Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
president of the State Convention, brought 
awakening words of wit and wisdom, Rev. 
J. J. Cogan, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, gave the greetings of the com- 
munity, and Mr. Charles S. Goldthwaite 
interestingly presented the history of the 
parish during its century of service. Rep- 
resentatives of the various auxiliary so- 
cieties pledged themselves and their as- 
sociates to continued and enlarging ser- 
vice, and the pastor gave the closing ad- 
dress. Interspersed with the speeches were 
letters of greeting from Dr. Etz, Dr. van 
Schaick, Dr. Coons, the Maiden parish, 
Mrs. Penniman, and the five living ex- 
pastors, Rev. Francis W. Sprague, Rev. 
A. Francis Walch, Dr. George W. Penni- 
man, Rev. George H. Howes and Rev. 
Ernest H. Carritt. The hymn books in 
use in 1833 having been found, the as- 
sembly in closing sang from them the rous- 
ing hymn, ‘‘Awake My Soul, Stretch 
Every Nerve, and Press with Vigor On.” 
Five attendants at these centennial ser- 
vices have been connected with the church 
for more than seventy years. 
* * 
FROM A WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT 


We had a fine Mission Circle meeting. 
Susan Andrews gave a really beautiful 
paper on “Changes in the Purpose and 
Function of Christian Missions,” especially 
as reflected in hymns. Although she read it 
she was not strictly confined to her notes 
and spoke with great freedom and her usual 
charming simplicity. She made a deep 
impression. Everyone admired her. The 
two who were particularly delighted were 
Frederic Perkins and Miss Rose Swart, so 
you may know that her address had merit. 
After that I played an appropriate hymn 
which all sang. Then I introduced Hannah 
Powell (an extra feature), who spoke well 
for about twenty minutes on plans for 
Christmas at Friendly House. The meet- 
ing closed with a short prayer and bene- 
diction by Dr. Perkins. It all went so 
smoothly. I really was very pleased. 

Before the meeting, Mrs. Hillman and 
her helpers had given us a delicious lunch 
of creamed codfish, baked potatoes, apple 


sauce, cookies, coffee. The meeting was 
largely attended. Eleanor Bissell of Pasa- 
dena and Nettie Whitney of Hartford were 
both present. 

Sle dite Worse 


* * 


CENTENNIAL IN BANGOR 


Deep appreciation for the endeavors 
and sacrifices of those who established the 
Universalist church in Bangor one hundred 
years ago, a sympathetic consideration of 
the struggles through which the institution 
has passed since its founding, and a firm, 
untroubled spirit of optimism for the fu- 
ture, characterized the dignified and im- 
pressive centennial observance of the 
First Universalist Church of Bangor held 
Sunday morning and evening, Nov. 5. 

Dr. Ashley A. Smith, pastor of the 
church, was the leading personality of the 
observance, and speakers at the morning 
and evening services vied with one another 
in expressions of appreciation of his work in 
building the church to the position which it 
now holds. 

During the evening service, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Smith, seven speakers 
addressed the large congregation, bringing 
fraternal greetings and felicitations from 
various religious institutions of the city, 
state and nation. 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie, superin- 
tendent of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, brought the congratulations of 
that body, saying that he was honored to 
be one of those who had gathered to ‘“‘pay 
tribute to the founders of this, our church, 
and to give thanks for those who came 
later and who by their endeavors and 
sacrifices provided this noble edifice and 
built up the great organizations which it 
serves.”” Later in the evening program, 
the same speaker read a communication 
from Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, expressing regret at his inability 
to be present, extending his felicitations for 
the accomplishments of the past century, 
and declaring his confidence in its achieve- 
ments during the century to come. 

Dr. Harry Trust, president of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, brought the 
greetings of the faculty of the school, and 
urged the youth of the church to carry for- 
ward into the second century the torch of 
progress handed to them by their elders. 
He concluded by saying that the coming 
century will be ‘‘a challenge to the youth 
of the world.” 

Congratulations were extended to the 
Bangor church by the following ministers: 
Rey. William J. Metz, minister of the 
Universalist church of Dexter; Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom, minister of the Universal- 
ist church of Pittsfield; Rev. Cecil G. 
Fielder, leader of the Maine Christian As- 
sociation of the University of Maine, 
Orono; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Bangor; 
Rey. Charles Hasternhouse, minister of the 
Universalist church of Machias. 

Rev. Thomas W. Horsfield, minister of 


St. John’s Universalist church of Orono, 
was unable to be present, but sent a letter 
adding his felicitations to those who ad- 
dressed the gathering. 

William H. Waterhouse of Old Town, 
treasurer of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, also addressed the gathering 
briefly and paid a tribute to Dr. Ashley A. 
Smith, saying “that to him more than 
any one man, the Universalist Church 
owes the wide dissemination of Universal- 
ist doctrines during the past twenty-three 
years of his ministry, not only in Bangor 
but all over the state.” 

During the evening service, music was 
rendered by a mixed quartet, composed of 
Mrs. Ellen Peterson Noyes, soprano; Mrs. 
Helen Spearen Leonard, contralto; Cyrus 
D. McReady, tenor, and Dr. Charles 
Metcalf, bass. C. Winfield Richmond was 
at the organ, and during the evening pre- 
sented the organ prelude, ‘‘The Lord Bless 
Our Temple’’ by Handel, and an offertory, 
“Grail Music,” by Richard Wagner. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Rev. William Dawes Veazie and Ross St. 
Germain of Bangor, parish clerk of the 
First Universalist Church of Bangor. 
Mr. St. Germain traced the history of the 
parish from its founding to the present 


time. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1529) 
that the current wave of hysteria over 
Hitler, which reveals the war spirit and 
plays directly into the hands of the war 
mongers, shows ‘“‘it is difficult to believe 
that the churches have become immune 
to hatred and could not again engage in a 
‘holy war.’ ” 

The book will help historians in time to 
come to value properly the integrity of 
some men who were in their day of un- 
popular decision scorned, ostracized, and 
persecuted; it will also perpetuate the 
“blot on the scutcheon”’ of some few others 
who became satanically subservient to the 
gods of war, and no injustice will thus be 
done. It will not portray for future gen- 
erations what very many, and by far the 
majority, went through in seeking an 
honest and sincerely Christian answer to 
the awful questions put to them by the 
war. It will, however, serve for a long 
time to come as a challenging picture of 
the forces which subvert the idealism and 
undermine the pacific intentions of good 
men so soon as war has captured the means 
of communication, organized its machinery 
of propaganda, and laid its heavy hand on 


conscience. 
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Educating for Citizenship. By George 
A. Coe. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Dr. Coe has made a brilliant analysis of 

American schools from the standpoint of 

their contribution to education for citi- 

zenship. He makes clear that the Ameri- 
can Constitution separates the function of 
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education from that of ruling. Education 
is a matter for the states, and present-day 
efforts to create a Federal Department 
with power to stipulate the content of 
education is at least open to criticism. 
Since the Great War many steps have ‘been 
taken to bring education under the control 
of the War Department. The R. O. T. C. 
and C. M. T. C. and compulsory military 
training in state-supported schools, how- 
ever disguised, are steps toward the pro- 
ducing of military-minded citizens. 

The chapter on “Education or Propa- 
ganda, Which?” is a clear statement of the 
difference between propaganda and educa- 
tion. Propaganda assumes a fixed posi- 
tion on the part of the propagandist to 
which he attempts to bring other minds. 
Education assumes an ever-changing goal 
toward which both teacher and pupil move. 
Propaganda assumes certain ideals as so 
desirable that they must be made a part of 
growing life. Education calls youth to a 
criticism of all possible goals a8 embodied 
in the past, expressed in the present, or 
beckoning in the future, that he may ‘find 
out for himself which is best worth seeking. 
If one seeks to be a real teacher he may 
well test his work by the following: 

1. Has the pupil been made critical— 
that is practiced in the use of free iudg- 
ment in the light of facts—of the social 
attitudes of the teacher and the textbook? 
2. Has he been made critical of his own 
social attitudes? 3. Is he acquiring a truly 
experimental attitude toward social poli- 
cies? 4. Is he able to put himself in the 
place of individuals involved by social 
facts, policies and opinions? 5. Has he 
entered into social conflicts himself or is 
his outlook merely theoretical? 6. Has he 
voluntarily participated in efforts toward 
social improvements? 

The central task of education is to re- 
veal the nature of the sovereign—‘‘we the 
people.” ‘In a democratic state the 
sovereign is just ourselves when we co- 
operatively insist upon providing for our- 
selves what we want.” The educational 
process is not complete until the pupils 
share in the task of setting up objectives 
that seem worth while. The new social 
studies now included in junior and senior 
high school courses which initiate pupils 
into inquiries and activities consciously per- 
formed as a citizen, are the greatest single 
achievement in education for citizenship by 
the public schools. The Junior Red Cross, 
which stimulates children in work for those 
in need, promotes acquaintance and un- 
derstanding, is a splendid illustration of 
the best kind of education for citizenship. 

Dr. Coe points out the weakness of 
schools not supported by the state because 
they tend to restrict human contacts, 
base the enjoyments of pupils on superior 
ability to spend, and rest in the final analy- 
sis on the historical background of a 
privileged class. He finds something of 
this weakness in all schools supported by 
religious organizations, and forces the 


worker in church schools to ask if they are 
entirely free from class consciousness and 
from the propaganda which assumes that 
ideals are fixed for all time and for all 
people. 

The book forces very definite thinking 
among all who are interested in good 
government and the good life. It helps 
the reader find an answer for the startling 
questions displayed on the jacket, ‘““What 
do you want children to get in school— 
propaganda or facts?” “What do you 
want children to be after they get out of 
school—intelligent citizens or yes-men?” 

A. G. E. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Havea, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. W. C.A., 
Lewiston, on Monday, Dec. 4, 1938, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. George M. Lapoint ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the ~ 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

= G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
oe 

WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, having moved to Water- 
ville, Maine, is transferred to the Maine Conven- 
tion, as of Dec. 1, 1933. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
4% 
DR. DIEFFENBACH TO SPEAK 


At the Church of All Nations, 59 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, Monday, Dec. 4, at 8 p. m., representatives 
from five different faiths will discuss, ‘“‘What My 
Religion Is Doing to Conquer Fear.” 

The League of Neighbors and the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice are sponsoring the meet- 
ing. 

The speakers will be Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Protestant; Mrs. Helena Galvin, Past High Chief 
Ranger of the Massachusetts Catholic Order of For- 
esters; Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Israel; Rev. 
E. E. Thompson, representing the colored race; and 
Hideo Kishimoto, follower of Buddhism. George L. 
Thompson, president of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, will preside. 

* Ox 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dee. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 


tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. Church, Hingham, Mass. 
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GET READY FOR CHRISTMAS NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for 


you and mail with your card to any address 


cAny Book ‘Published 


The inscription over the door of the Library at Thebes 


written by Diodorus Siculus was 
“Medicine for the Soul” 


It is as true now as when Carlyle penned the words 


“The true University of these days is a collection of books” 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street .°. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


.. 176 Newbury Street 
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Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Obituary 
Charles A. Webster 


Charles A. Webster, prominent for many years in 
the business and civic circles of Galesburg, IIl., his 
birthplace, and always his home, died at his home 
Nov. 17. His wife, the late Jennie Townsend Web- 
ster, died in May of this year, after the couple had 
enjoyed fifty-two years of married life. 

During the fifty-four years which Mr. Webster 
spent in business in Galesburg, the greater part in 
real estate and investments, he found opportunity to 
take a keen interest in all worthy activities of the 
community, and was continually a worker for civic 
betterment. A partial list of his interests includes 
the Universalist church, Lombard College, the Gales- 
burg Club, the Red Cross, Associated Charities, the 
Galesburg hospital and many other activities. 

Charles Albert Webster was born Sept. 18, 1859, in 
Galesburg, the son of Albert and Sarah Ann Blue 
Webster. He attended Lombard College and grad- 
uated in the class of 1879. In the years after his 
graduation, Mr. Webster evinced a keen interest in 
the college, serving as trustee for years, and for a 
period as treasurer. 

When the idea of a building for a city club was 
broached over twenty years ago, Mi. Webster be- 
came one of the foremost champions of the project, 
and saw his hopes realized when the Galesburg 
Promotion Company erected the present Galesburg 
Club. This institution was one of his chief interests, 
and he occupied a place on the board of directors for 
some years. Mr. Webster maintained a steady in- 
terest in Red Cross work, and in the activities of the 
Associated Charities. During the World War, he 
was an executive committee member for ail five Lib- 
erty Loan drives, held a place on the county fuel ad- 
ministration, and was active in many phases of war- 
time work. 

Mr. Webster’s religious affiliations were with the 
Universalist church, of which he was a trustee for 
years. 

He was married to Jennie Townsend on Jan. 12, 
1881, in Syeamore, Mrs. Webster’s home. The 
Websters enjoyed their fiftieth wedding anniversary 
in 1931. 

Surviving are three children, Marion Webster 
Lott of Elmwood, Frederick Charles and Pierce 
Webster of Galesburg. There are three grandchil- 
dren, Frederick C., Jr., and Mary Jane, the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick ‘Webster, and Eleanor 
Townsend Webster, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce Webster. A brother, J. E. Webster, died in 
1926. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon from 
the home in charge of Rev. A. W. Altenbern, Burial 
was in the family lot in Hope Cemetery. 


BOOKS », 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital book $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 
Boston 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. 'The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully !o- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. : 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens, 


—=BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Universalist Publishing House 
for a box of twenty exquisite cards in 
lined and fancy envelopes with senti- 
ments that truly exemplify the Christmas 
spirit. Supply limited. Price 50 cents. 


Special Offering Envelopes 
For Christmas 
A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 2 1-4x 4 
inches. 
Price 40 cents per 100 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Crackling 


Mildred H— was the guest at a very 
smart party, and was pleased to find that 
an old flame of hers, Kenny F—, was there. 
She decided to pique him by treating him 
with lofty contempt, and upon being intro- 
duced to him by her hostess, looked at him 
with studied indifference, and murmured, 
“Sorry, I didn’t get the name.”’ 

“No,” was the reply, “I know you didn’t. 
But that wasn’t your fault. You tried hard 
enough.”’—Ship of Grace. 

* * 


“Mother,” asked Dorothy, “are the Ten 
Commandments true?” 

‘What do you mean?” her mother asked. 

‘Well,’ Dorothy replied, ‘‘I don’t think 
they are. I honor my father and mother, 
but my days are not a big longer in the 
land, for I’m put to bed every night at 
seven o’clock just the same!’”’—Methodist 
Recorder. 

* * na 

A preacher in New Jersey, as he looked 
over his large congregation Easter Sunday 
morning, said: “I realize that there are 
many here who will not be with us again 
until next Eastertime. I take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing them a Merry Christ- 
mas.” —Boston Transcript. 

Ok 

“You have kept my nose to the grind- 
stone for forty years,” protested her hus- 
band. 

“T’ve done more than that,” snapped his 
wife. “I’ve made you turn the ?grind- 
stone.” —Boston Transcript. 

a of 

“Ts this Peabody, Finchley, Longworth 
and Fitzgerald?” 

“Yes, this is Peabody, Finchley, Long- 
worth and Fitzgerald.” 

“IT want to speak to Mr. Smith.”— 
Pearson’s. 

* * 

Manager: “‘Vot? You come into zees 
famous restaurant, drink ze glass of water, 
an’ zen walk calmly out!” 

Scot: “Hoots, mon! Did ye expect me 
to stagger oot?” —E xchange. 

* * 

“How is it,’”’ asks a writer, ‘‘that widows 
always seem to marry again?” It would 
be unkind to put forward the theory that 
it is because dead men tell no tales.— 
Punch. 

* * 

A certain shopkeeper says that altera- 
tions are going on in his shop, and he is 
considering putting up a sign, ‘‘No busi- 
ness as usual.”—New York Herald-Trib- 
une. 

Bo ae 

“So you allow your wife to pick your 
company, do you?” 

“Why not? She’s a good judge of people 
—she picked me.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Foreman: ‘‘Are you a mechanic?” 

Applicant: “No, I’m a McCarthy.”— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 


SEND YOUR FRIEND 


The Christmas Present 


That Will Cheer Him 
Fifty-two Times a Year 


The 
Universalist Publishing House 


Will send 
Che Christian Deader 


sAnd*¥ outy Carcaerelt 


Christmas Greetings 


Price $2.50 per year 


Order from 
16 BEACON STREET 


Boston, Massachusetts 


